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My Dear Frienp—In my last letter I gave you some ac- 
count of Hofwyl, as it appears to a visiter. Among his first 
questions he naturally asks, what method of instruction is pur- 
sued at Hofwyl? ‘To this, he is answered, there are principles 
peculiar to Hofwyl, but no peculiar methods; that, on the con- 
trary, they are as various as the subjects and the characters of 
the individual. He will be told that Hofwy] is designed to be 
a place of education, of which instruction is the means rather 
than the end. I know not that I can better exhibit the leading 
principles on which this education is conducted, than by com- 
paring it with some of the plans which have been proposed by 
different classes of educators. 

Some propose as the object of all their efforts, to com- 
municate as much positive knowledge as possible. They 
often produce living encyclopedias, to whom the. remark 
of Fellenberg may well be applied. ‘I have seen men who 
were sinking under the weight of a prodigious mass of learn- 
ing, like a beast of burden under his load, and could not 
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but regret, that, instead of rendering their memory a dark 
magazine of knowledge, they had not rather sought to kindle in 
their minds a torch which would illuminate every subject to 
which their attention should be directed.’ The evils of this 
course are increased if the mind is devoted exclusively to one 
subject. It is not unfrequently the case that the individual be- 
comes so absorbed by his own peculiar science, that nothing in 
life beyond his own narrow sphere, holds any place in his esti- 
mation, and he becomes insensible to all human merit which is 
not founded on it. 

Others perceive how little this accumulation of abstract 
knowledge avails in preparation for active life, and direct their 
attention almost exclusively to matters of a practical nature, 
which may enable their pupils to perform, with ease and 
pleasure, the round of duties belonging to their respective 
spheres of life. ‘They form in this manner instruments, of 
which society may avail itself with great advantage, and 
which men of more extended views may employ in promot- 
ing their good or their evil designs; but which are almost 
incapable of original thought or independent action. Others 
perceive that both these plans fail in giving a man influ- 
ence in the world, that the pupils of both systems often sink 
into insignificance for want of something which shall gain the 
respect or love of others, and they seek to supply this defect 
in the most obvious and easy manner, by attending chiefly to 
those accomplishments, and cultivating chiefly those exterior 
habits by which their pupils may attract the attention and ad- 
miration of the world and render themselves agreeable to those 
around them. ‘They produce a race of ephemerides whose 
elegant qualities may be thé object of admiration and even of 
study, but whose memory and whose influence are limited to 
the circles in which they are present, and terminates with the 
moment of their removal from our view. 

Each of these systems is obviously imperfect—and those who 
are suitably impressed with the importance of the moral faculties 
and the future destiny of man, lament most deeply the utter ne- 
Breet of these essential points, in the systems I have described. 

ut in seeking to avoid this error, they sometimes run into 
another. Sufficient care is not taken to adapt the nature and 
amount of moral nutriment, to the age and capacity of the 
child. His intellect is occupied, his memory is loaded with 
moral maxims and technical theology, instead of simple, living 
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truth; that truth which will ‘ make him wise unto salvation.’ 
His mind is often wearied, and his habits of sincerity en- 
dangered, by being called upon to perform or participate in 
protracted devotional’ exercises, to which neither his state of 
mind nor of body allow him to attend with profit. By some 
few, the treasures of science and the beauties of nature and art 
are neglected, and perhaps even treated as dangerous instru- 
ments of fostering pride, and cherishing an undue attachment 
to earthly things. All that thirst for general knowledge, all that 
love of beauty in the objects of taste, which the Creator himself 
has implanted, is extinguished or left to expire ; and the intel- 
lect is suffered to languish for want of that variety of objects 
necessary to the exercise and developement of its noble, its 
wonderful faculties. By such an education, one may indeed 
be prepared for heaven; but he will be utterly unfit for the 
duties, and struggles, and trials of his previous course on earth. 

In each of these methods some portion of the- compound 
nature of man, and of the various relations he sustains to this 
world and to another, is neglected. In all of them, it seems 
to be entirely forgotten that the body also requires an educa- 
tion which shall render it capable of fulfilling its important 
destination, as an instrument of the soul, and the medium of its 
influence on others, instead of impeding its developement or 
restraining its activity by its weakness, or degrading it by the 
predominance of its sensations and passions. The jewel is care- 
fully polished, but the casket in which it is preserved, is treated 
with neglect or contempt. The moving power is accumulated 
to the highest point, but the wheels and levers by which it is to 
act, are left to arrange themselves almost by chance, and it is 
not the fault of the educator if explosion and ruin do not follow. 

The founder of Hofwy] proposes a nobler and more extended 
view for the direction of his institution. 

It is to develope all the faculties of our nature, physical, in- 
tellectual and moral, and to endeavor to train and unite them 
into one harmonious system, which shall form the most perfect 
character of which the individual is susceptible ; and thus pre- 
him for every period, and every sphere of action, to whi 

may be called. 

Nor does he believe it possible to apply principles like those 
of physical science, to determine what kind or quantity of force 
is requisite to communicate a given momentum in a given di- 
rection to the mind at the heart of the child. Voluntary be- 
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ings cannot be operated upon like passive matter. There must 
be a skilful adaptation of all the means we have at command 
to the varying cheracters and states of individuals. 

Above all he would not attempt to cut the gordian knot, or 
to form a coining machine of overwhelming power, from which 
beings should issue with the image and stamp of the manufac- 
turer so strongly marked as to be visible to all, and to efface 
or obscure the peculiar features which the Creator has impress- 
ed. His object is to develope and improve the being commit- 
ted to his care, and to prepare him as soon as possible to govern 
and educate hitnseif, in view of his high destiny. 

It is deemed of essential importance to maintain the due pro- 
portion of developement, in the various faculties. ‘ As ohen, 
says Fellenberg, ‘as I have observed one faculty excessively 
cultivated at the expense of others belonging to the individual 
system, I have found a crippled being, an imperfect character 
the invariable result. It is only by means of a harmonious 
developement of every faculty of our nature, in one connected 
system, that we can hope to see COMPLETE MEN issue from our 
institutions, men who may become the saviors of their country, 
and the benefactors of mankind.’ ‘To form such characters is 
more important than to produce mere scholars, however distin- 
guished ; and this is the object on which the eye of the educa- 
tor should be fixed, and to which every part of his instruction 
and discipline should be directed, if he means to fill the exalted 
office of being ‘a fellow worker with God.’ 

Bat it is by no means intended to form all according to a 
single model, or to raise all to the same degree of elevation. 
On the contrary, each child is considered as destined by Divine 
Providence to a particular sphere of mental and social activity, 
which is indicated by the talents bestowed on him, and the cir- 
cumstances in which he is placed. ‘ No educator,’ says Fel- 
lenberg, ‘ should permit himself to misapprehend or to pervert, 
according to his own contracted views, that which the Creator 
has thus ordered in infinite wisdom.’ He should seek not to 
create or to annihilate, but to develope and direct the faculties 
and dispositions of his pupils, in reference to the destination 
thus indicated. It would be as absurd to employ the same oc- 
cupation or the same discipline, in the same extent, for each 
individual, as to prescribe the same remedy, in the same dose, 
for every constitution. This intellectual quackery, like that 
which is found in medicine, is the most easy, and unhappily 
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often the most profitable, to the practitioner, but it is often 
ruinous, and always dangerous to the patient. 

You ask with natural anxiety, in what manner does Fellen- 
berg attain this object ;— what is it which gives this pre-emi- 
nence to Hofwyl, among the institutions of Europe ? 

If I were called on to describe to you the ‘ kill or cure’ meth- 
ods of an empiric, or the succession of ‘ beat and roll and 
solemn pause between,’ to which a military drummer reduces 
every variety of music, the story would soon be told. But if 
I were to give an account of the delicate combination and end- 
less variations of remedies and treatment, in the practice of a 
skilful physician in a lazaretto containing patients in every stage 
of danger and disease and convalescence, or the manner in which 
the musician manages the notes and stops and swells of an organ, 
and combines low and high, quick and slow, accordant and dis- 
cordant notes, to produce the harmony which enchants us, you 
would allow me a volume, and would suspect my open 
my faithfulness, if I attempted to crowd it into a letter. You 
would naturally suspect me not less, if I] were to attempt in the 
same compass to tell you how a skilful educator manages the 
mind, whose anatomy and physiology seem almost subjects for 
divination rather than observation; or how he trains into har- 
mony a set of feelings which surpass in number and contrast, 
all the tones and variations of which music can boast. I must 
therefore refer you to future letters, in which I shall endeavor, 
as circumstances permit, to present a detailed account of the 
leading principles of Hofwy], as the only means in my power 
of giving you distinct ideas of a system of education, which it 
required months of examination to become familiar with. 

Tam &c. 





Art. Il.—System or Curasstcan Epucation iv Bavaria. 


Uber gelehrte Schulen mit besonderer rucksicht auf Bayern. Von Fiarep- 
rich Tnrerscu. Stuttgart and Tubingen. 1829. pp. 127. 

On Classical Schools with particular reference to Bavaria. By Freve- 
ric THIERSCH. 


As the plants of one climate cannot safely be transplanted to 
another, so it is not usually safe to copy precisely the institutions 
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of any country in another whose state and wants are essentially 
different ; and we have already said we are no optimists as to 
methods. Still the great principles of education do not vary 
with latitudes or boundary lines. The plans, formed by su- 
perior minds, are always important, and the results of experience 
always valuable; as materials; and we believe a careful observer 
may derive valuable hints even from the inspection of a bad sys- 
tem. With these views it will form one object of our labors to 
present the results of European experience and learning, as 
data, which those immediately engaged in practice may apply 
to use in the manner they deem best. We believe we shall in- 
teresi a large class of our readers in presenting a sketch of one 
part of the work on classical schools, named at the head of this 
article ; and the more so, as it is the production of Thiersch, 
so well known in the country as one of the ablest writers on 
elementary classical instruction. 

It appears from the introduction to this work, that in the year 
1827-8, the King of Bavaria appointed a board of commission- 
ers to adjust a system of education for his whole kingdom. 
These gentlemen, among whom were several of the most distin- 
guished teachers and professors in the country, had repeated 
interviews for the purpose of discussing all the questions relating 
to this subject. ‘They then assigned to Dr Thiersch in connec- 
tion with Mr Mehrlein, the business of reducing to writing a 

stem of education to accord with the most approved views 
which had been expressed at their meetings. It was made the 
sor | of Mr Mehrlein to lay the several parts of this plan before 
both the Rectors of the Gymnasia at Munich and Counsellor 
Schelling, as soon as Dr Thiersch had prepared them to his 
satisfaction ; and after making the corrections suggested by these 
gentlemen, to lay the manuscripts before the other members of 
the Board. When advantage had been taken of their advice, 
the entire work was to be submitted to the president of the 
commission, Counsellor Schenk for his approbation, and finally 
returned to Dr Thiersch for its last revision before being pre- 
sented to the king. The system, thus formed and matured, ob- 
tained the sanction of his majesty on the 2d of February, 1829. 

By this it appears that the plan, as exhibited by our author, 
is not the production of one mind but of many; not a work 
of haste and inexperience, but of the combined and patient labors 
of the first scholars in the kingdom, most of whom had a per- 
sonal knowledge of the old system, and of the changes which 


might be advantageously introduced. 
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The Bavarian school system embraces four distinct institu- 
tions, the Primary or German School, the Latin School, the 
Gymnasium, and the University. In the volume before us we 
have a detailed account of only two intermediate institutions, the 
Latin School and Gymnasium. ‘These two, in some of their 
general features, resemble the grammar schools and colleges of 
our own country. 

The Latin School is intended for boys between the ages of 
eight and fourteen years, who wish to prepare themselves by 
a short course for active business, or for entering the Gym- 
nasium, with a view to a liberal education. It consists of three 
classes, and each class of two divisions. One seminary of this 
kind is to be established in every place which contains 3,000 
inhabitants. In other towns, where the population and wealth 
will not admit of a complete school, similar institutions may be 
founded, embracing only one or two classes. A pupil must 
remain two years in each class before advancing to a higher. 

This rule, respecting the promotion of the scholars, may, 
however, be dispensed with for the sake of rewarding extraor- 
dinary industry and attainments. Prize books are presented at 
the close of each year to the most distinguished scholars, one to 
every five or six ; and also diplomas or written testimonials of 
their good behaviour, diligence and success in their studies. 
Proficiency in the Latin language, is regarded as the surest test 
of scholarship ; yet no one receives a prize who does not rank 
among the first third in all the other departments of study. The 
standing of the scholars is determined by the comparative ex- 
cellence of their translations into the dead languages and other 
written exercises. At the close of the year, the names of the 
scholars are published in a printed catalogue, arranged accord- 
ing to their divisions, and in the order of their relative attain- 
ments, with the change of place of each individual in the several 
departments of instruction. 

he principal branches of study appointed, are the Latin and 
Greek Languages, Religion, Penmanship, Arithmetic, Geogra- 
phy, Natural History, and the Hebrew Language, for those in- 
tended for theological studies. Music, Drawing, Gymnastics, 
and the Modern Languages are also to be taught, as time shall 
permit. 

As is usual in the German schools, an hour at a time is 
assigned to each study, and the time devoted weekly is esti- 
mated in this way. Twontysix hours weekly are occupied in 
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teaching the leading branches of instruction, as exhibited in 
the table below; three hours every forenoon, commencing in 
summer at seven o’clock, and in winter at eight; and two 
hours in the afternoon, Wednesday and Saturday excepted, 
commencing at two o’clock. 


A. Both divisions of the Lowest Class, and the lower division of the Middle 
Class. 


16 hours each week are devoted to the Latin. 
e’ “ sid es Religion. 


8 “ * Arithmetic. 
. « a Penmanship. 
B. Higher division of the Middle Class. 


12 hours each week are dovoted to the Latin. 
6 “ “ ‘“ “ Greek. 
$6 66 és Religion. 
6e “6 Arithmetic. 
= - Geography. 
C. Both divisions of the Highest Class. 


12 hours to the Latin. 
5 *« «Greek. 
Ss *© j* Relies. 
3% %j\ — Arithmetic. 
3 ‘* Geography and National History. 


The other branches mentioned in the preceding article, are 
pursued in extraordinary hours, and are never allowed to en- 
croach upon the time allotted to the regular studies of the insti- 
tution which are included in this table. 

The year is divided into two terms. The first term com- 
mences on the 15th October, and closes on the Saturday pre- 
ceding Palm Sunday. ‘The second term begins on the Monday 
succeeding Easter week, after a vacation of fourteen days, and 
ends on the 15th of September, when another vacation takes 

lace of four weeks duration. The school is also closed on 
Sabbath and feast days. 

The institution aims at forming in the minds of the scholars 
a strong and lively conviction of the truth of christianity, and of 
the importance of its doctrines and precepts. ‘They are there- 
fore required not only to study religion systematically, but to 
attend divine service in the school and in the church. 

Each class has its own instructer, who takes charge of both 
divisions. He is allowed to avail himself of the assistance of an 
approved candidate for the office of an instructer to his class, 
for whose ability, diligence, and faithfulness, he however is held 
responsible. ‘The Preceptor of the Lowest Class is required to 
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understand the branches pursued by both the lower classes with 
the exception of Greek, and the Preceptor of the Middle Class, 
all the studies of the school, Hebrew excepted ; and they must 
both be familiar with the art of teaching. ‘The Principal, or In- 
structer, of the Highest Class, must have resided at a university 
for the space of at least three years, and is examined respecting 
his attainments and ability to teach, both orally and in writing, 
by the Professors of the Gymnasium and Rector of the Latin 
School, in the principal city of the district or circle. 

Candidates tor the office of Instructers, are examined by the 
Rector of the school and a Professor of the Gymnasium, both 
orally and in writing. They also take charge, for the time, of the 
Lowest Class, and correct the Latin translations of the scholars 
in the presence of the examiners. ‘The interval between this 
examination and their installation in office, must be at least two 
years, which period they are required to spend in school keep- 
ing, either as private Instructers, or as Repetitors in Latin schools. 
An installation cannot take place before the candidate is eighteen 
years of age. 

The instructers are responsible for the regularity and diligence 
of the scholars in their respective classes, and have the sole su- 
perintendence over them both in and out of school, and the power 
of distributing rewards and punishments ; but they are bound to 
remove from school all who are incorrigibly rude, immoral, or 
indolent. 

The Principal or Teacher of the Highest Class, who should be 
a clergyman, officiates as President or Rector of the institution. 
He is responsible for the regulation, government, and prospeciey 
of the school. He must consequently consult with the Preceptors 
at the beginning of each term, respecting the subjects and course 
of instruction, visit the classes from time to time, acquaint him- 
self with the habits of each scholar, and make such suggestions to 
the Teachers as he may think the interests of the school require. 
He oversees the conduct of the scholars as well as their lessons, 
and secures their orderly behavior during divine service and in 
the school. He also, in connexion with the Board of Inspectors, 
takes care that the scholars resort to no public places, houses of 
entertainment, balls or theatres, without his permission, not 
even in the company of their parents; and that they lodge and 
board only at home and in such houses as he shall license. 

A Board of Inspectors is appointed for each school, which 
should consist of one of the clergymen of the place, of one or 
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two of the magistrates, and of the Rector of the Gymnasium in 
those cities where one is established. ‘The Board meets at the 
opening of each term, to afford advice and assistance to the 
_earig and is also present when the school is visited, in order 
to learn its condition. It is made their duty to aid and sustain 
the Rector in his oversight of the scholars, to settle all cases of 
difficulty when invited by him, and maintain, as far as they can, 
the respectability, influence, and usefulness of the school. 

In addition to these local Inspectors, a school visiter is ap- 
pointed for each circle or district, and all the schools of the 
kingdom are annually visited for the sake of securing a strict 
adherence to the rules and plan of instruction and discipline 
herein prescribed. On his arrival in a place where a school is 
established, a visiter is required to have an interview with the 
Rector and Board of Inspectors, and to inquire of them circum- 
stantially respecting the state and wants of the institution. In 
their company he visits each division of the school, acquaints 
himself thoroughly with the course and mode of instruction, ex- 
amines the written exercises of the scholars, and expresses his 
approbation and censure as he thinks they are deserved. After 
this, he holds a private conference with the Teachers and Board 
of Inspectors, discourses freely with them respecting the results of 
his observations, and makes out a full report.to the minister of 
state, upon the condition, instruction, and discipline of the schools. 

The civil authorities do not interfere with the internal ar- 
rangements of the school, yet they have a general oversight and 
control in all matters affecting the state, the rights of indi- 
viduals, and the pecuniary interests of the institution. They 
constitute the court of appeal from the decisions of the 'Teachers, 
the Rector, and the Board of Inspectors. They have the man- 
agement of the revenues, and provide for the payment of the 
Teachers and for the encouragement of merit. 

The schools are maintained by public and private liberality and 
by the fees which are required of the richer class of students. 

The following books are used in the respective studies. 


Latin 
Small Latin Grammar. 
Large do. do. 
Latin Chrestomathy in three parts, each in two chapters or divisions. 
Latin Anthology, in two parts, with an introduction to Latin Prosody. 
Elementary Book for translating German into Latin, in three parts. 


Greek. 
Greek Grammar containing frequent references to the Latin. 
Greek Chrestomathy, in three chapters. 
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Greek Anthology in two chapters, with an introduction to Greek Prosody. 
Elementary Book for translating German into Greek, in three chapters. 


The Latin and Greek Grammars should exhibit by frequent 
references to each other the parallelisms and peculiarities of the 
two languages as nearly as possible, 

Hebrew. 

Hebrew Grammar. 


Hebrew Chrestomathy. 
Elementary Book for translating German into Hebrew. 


German. 
German Grammar. 
German Chrestomathy, containing Fables and short Tales. 
German Anthology, containing Ballads, Odes, and Songs. 
Religion 
Catechism of Christian Doctrines. 
Scripture Sentences. 
Hymn Book. 
Holy Scriptures abridged. 
Sacred History to the time of Constantine. 
Manual of Christian Doctrines. 
A book of each of these kinds is prepared for Catholics and 
Protestants respectively, and the religious instruction of the two 
denominations is carried on separately. 


Geography and History and Arithmetic. 

Rudiments of Geography. 

Manual of Geography. 

Terrestrial and Celestial Globes. 

Maps of the World, of the four continents, of Germany and of Bavaria. 

History of Bavaria. 

Two Krithmetics prepared for the Schools. 

For the sake of uniformity, the same books are used in all 
the Latin schools of the kingdom, except that the teachers of 
religion are allowed to make use of the manuals and compends 
which are approved by their respective communions. The text 
books are read nearly in the order in which they stand in the 
catalogue. ‘The Chrestomathies have their contents arranged 
so as to increase in difficulty as the scholar advances. The 
same is true of the Anthologies. The grammars, arithmetics, 
geographies, and indeed all the class books are also formed 
with a view to the progress of the youthful mind. Books for 
practice in translating German into the dead languages, are in 
constant use through the whole course. 

As the Latin is the principal branch of study in this institution, 
the manner in which it is taught and the proficiency which is 
made in it by the scholars, will convey a sufficiently precise idea 
of the system of instruction in all the departments. 
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The Lowest Class makes use of the small Latin grammar in 
connexion with the Chrestomathy, (Part I.) which is adapted 
to it, and a book for practice in translating into the Latin. They 
study the paradigms in the first division, and the syntax in the 
second, and endeavor to make themselves perfect masters of 
forms and rules, and to acquire the utmost promptness in the 
practical application. In the middle class they take up their 
the large grammar by parts, as above described, which they 
commit to memory, and employ in studying the Chrestomathy, 
(Part II.) and in the use of another book of exercises for trans- 
lating. Here, by the most thorough system possible, they 
become familiar with the technical part of the language, with 
its general laws and idioms, and prepare themselves to be train- 
ed to greater dexterity and ease in translating the Latin text, 
and to greater freedom, precision and richness, in the use of the 
language. ‘They resort, therefore, in the Highest Class, to the 
Chrestomathy, (Part III.) which embraces larger portions of 
the historians, Livy, Justin and Sallust, arranged in chronolo- 
gical order. ‘They also read the easier historians entire, as Cor- 
nelius Nepos and Julius Cesar, and adopt a third course of 
exercises for translating into the Latin language. The Latin 
authors, and Chrestomathies and exercises for making Latin, 
are to be translated only in school and orally, except that the 
scholars may be directed to prepare at home written’ translations 
of difficult and remarkable passages previously examined in 
school, in order that the teacher may correct their errors. 
Written tasks are also prescribed, to be given out frequently in 
the Lowest Class according to the discretion of the instructer, and 
in the higher classes once a week, consisting of an exercise for 
translating into Latin, proposed by the teacher as a trial for rank 
or place in the school. Bach of these performances the teacher 
immediately corrects in the presence of the writer. Care must 
be taken, however, not to occupy too much time or destroy the 
interest of the pupil in the study itself by requiring too many 
written exercises. The scholars in the Middle Class attend to 
Latin prosody and versification, to scanning and restoring broken 
hexameters and distichs to their original order ; which exer- 
cises continue in the Highest Class until the scholars are them- 
selves able to compose Latin verses in a variety of measures. 
For this purpose the Latin anthology is introduced. At the 
close of the school the scholars are expected to read and write 


the language with propriety and ease. 
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Greek is studied in the three higher divisions of the school, 
and by those scholars only who are designed for the Gymnasium. 
The scholars are not expected to learn to write this language 
with the same degree of elegance as the Latin. Grammatical 
accuracy is all that is expected. The course of study is much 
the same as that described in the preceding article. For the 
study of arithmetic, the doctrines of numbers, and the grand rules 
of the science are made familiar to the Lowest Class by exam- 
ples for practice continually increasing in number and difficulty. 
The same method is pursued in the Middle Class as far as the 
Rule of Three. The practical rules command more attention. 
{In both courses mental arithmetic is particularly attended 
to. In the Highest Class the subject is continued in the use of a 
compend, and in connexion with algebra, until these branches 
are completely mastered. 

Instruction in the mother tongue (German), is always to be 
united with that in the ancient languages, by attending particu- 
larly to the orthography, etymology and construction of the 
written translations. A German grammar is to be in the pos- 
session of every pupil, not to be studied in course, but to be 
constantly referred to in case of need. A selection of the best 
German authors in prose and poetry is also furnished to the 
pupils, and portions occasionally committed to memory. 

Religious instruction is to be given by means of catechisms, 
passages and extracts from the Bible, and hymns, to be closed 
by a course of church history. Every school-day is to be 
begun with devotional exercises for Protestants and Catholics 
separately. The pupils are also expected to attend church con- 
stantly. ‘The object of the institution, in its general course and its 
particular details, must be to establish the influence of Christian- 
ity in the hearts of the pupils, and to maintain it in a living state. 

The study of geography commences in the higher division of 
the Middle Class, in which the grand divisions of the earth into 
continents and countries, with the names of the principal moun- 
tains, rivers and cities are learned by the means of a small com- 
pend. In the lower division of the Highest Class, the study is 
made to embrace the whole of Germany, particularly Bavaria. 
After the completion of geography, the scholars attend to na- 
tional history, with constant and extended references to that of 
the whole German empire. 

Penmanship is taught only in the Lowest Class. All that is 
aimed at is an easy and agreeable hand in the German and Latin 


languages. 
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Art. [11.—Putosorny or Lanevace. 


To tHe Epnirorn—You observed, on perusing an essay of 
mine on the Philosophy of Language, published some years since 
in the United States Literary Gazette, that the topics discussed 
in it were peculiarly appropriate to the present time, when the 
friends of primary education are doing so uch to promote its 
improvement, and wished that it might appear in the Annals of 
Education under my own name. In compliance with your re- 
quest, I have revised it carefully, and now place it at your dis- 
posal. I hope hereafter to furnish you with an account of some 
practical uses to be made of the principles it contains. 


I am, &e, T. H. GALLAUDET. 
Hartford, August 4, 1850, 


Language is the expression, by visible, audible, or tangible 
signs, of the thoughts, declines, operations, or state of one mind, 
in order to excite the conception of them in another. It is either 
symbolical or arbitrary. In the first case, it excites by the mere 
power of resemblance or analogy, the ideas which it is intended 
to communicate ; just as a portrait represents an absent friend ; 
or, as stretching out the arms horizontally, denotes extent ; or, 
as imitating the action of eating, expresses the real action itself. 
In the other case, language derives its significancy, either from 
a previous agreement between the parties, who use it, or from 
an actual explanation at the time. This agreement, and this 
explanation, can be made only by the presence of the object, 
which the sign is intended to denote, or by another symbolical 
sign, immediately expressive of the object, by its resemblance 
or analogy to it ; thus the word hat must have originally derived 
its meaning from the actual sight of a hat, or from a_ picture of 
it, or from its appropriate delineation by certain motions of the 
hands, describing its shape and use, or by a definition, all the 
words of which must themselves have been explained by the 

resence of some objects or pictures, or by the exhibition of 
bodily signs and gestures. Precisely in the same manner when 
the word power, or one of its synonymes, is first presented to 
the eye by visible marksy or to the ear by audible sounds, it 
would be unmeaning, unless there were a simultaneous exhibition 
to the mind of the person addressed, of an apparent exercise of 
power, or of a picture of it, or of a delineation of it by the 
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countenance, position of the muscles, and motion of the limbs. 
This is also true of all the terms which denote any of the states, 
affections, or operations of the soul. How can I convey to a 
person ignorant of it, the meaning of the term to think, unless 
at the same time I refer him to an actual exhibition of thought 
in some human agent ; or to a picture faithfully delineating its 
effect upon the countenance ; or by seizing the happy moment 
when he himself is immersed in thought. It will be said, per- 
haps, that [ can give an appropriate definition of it, without 
resorting to any of these modes of explanation. But the defini- 
tion itself consists of words, which must originally have derived 
their meaning from some one of the above mentioned sources. So 
that the elements of the meaning of all language must be found 
either in the actual presence of objects, or mn their expression by 
symbolical signs. , 

Watch the gradual progress of the infant mind in the acqui- 
sition of language, and the truths which have been stated will be 
abundantly manifest. ‘The first simple words which the child 
learns, always derive their meaning from the presence of the 
objects, which they denote. It would never know how to call 
its mother by this endearing appellation, unless it saw before its 
eyes the being to whom this naine is applied, and also witnessed 
the actual application of it to her, and not to any other person. 
And the little phrases, too, which it acquires, must be illustrated 
in the same manner. ‘ Come here,’ says the fond parent. This 
is accompanied with a certain expression of the countenance, 
or beckoning of the hand, or presentation of some alluring play- 
thing, which the child watches with a scrutinizing eye, and 
thus the phrase being accompanied with a visible set of what I 
would call symbolical signs, its import is developed and under- 
stood. ‘ You are a nauglity child, [ am displeased with you,’ 
says the dissatisfied mother to the froward daughter. It is the 
first time that the trembling offender has heard the unwelcome 
rebuke. She has acquired the meaning of the words ‘ you are’ 
and ‘ child,’ by having often witnessed herself addressed b 
these epithets, and also that of the expression, I am,’ by nou- 
cing that the speaker always applies it to himself. But what 
does ‘naughty’ mean, and also ‘ displeased ;’ she refers the 
first of these epithets to herself, and the last to her parent. She 
is conscvous of her own wrong feelings and conduct ; she observes 
that they produced an expression of displeasure, accompanying 
the utterance of the phrase, and explaining its import ; without 
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this it would be quite unintelligible. ‘You were a good boy 
yesterday, and I gave you that whistle ;’ ‘ were,’ ‘ yesterday,’ 
‘gave,’ ‘whistle,’ all these are new words to the child. He 
begins to cast about for their meaning. He sees his whistle, he 
knows its name. because the parent points to it. Now the train 
of thought begins. He has learned what the word ‘ good’ 
means, by having heard himself often called so, when he was 
conscious of having conducted well. This leads him to reflect, 
that his good conduct and the whistle have some connexion 
with each other. When did this connexion take place? It 
was when the father smiled, and gave the toy to him; it was 
by yonder window, while the sun was sinking behind the great 
oak tree. ‘This must all have happened at a time denoted by 
the word ‘ yesterday ;’ and ‘ you were’ ard ‘ gave,’ must refer 
to the same time. ‘Thus he has gained some notion, though 
as yet a very imperfect one, of a few terms which denote past 
time. But in vain would he have sought for the import of these 
terms, if the visible pointing of the finger to the whistle had 
not given him a clue to their meaning, and if a visible assem- 
blage of various existing objects, and the consciousness of that 
worthy feeling and conduct which procured him the gift, had 
not been excited in his imagination by the recollection of the 
transaction of yesterday. 

Thus it is true, that the elements of language must be found 
either in the actual presence of objects, or in their expression by 
symbolical signs. When I speak of the actual presence of ob- 
jects, I mean to include in this term, not only the various 
objects which the material world presents to our senses, but 
also all those states, affections, and operations of the soul, the 
existence of which we ascertain by our own consciousness, and 
which may be said to be truly present to the eye of the mind 
that notices them ; and by symbolical signs, J mean, not only 
pictures or models of objects, or their delineation by appropriate 
motions of the hands and limbs, and attitudes of the body, but 
also that mysterious expression of the eye, those countless varia- 
tions of all the lineaments and features of the human countenance, 
that modulation of the human voice, that palpable beaming 
forth of the soul through the thousand avenues which its clayey 
mansion affords, which alone inform me, that a spirit like my 
own inhabits another body like my own. Let the truth of these 
remarks be tried by one of the most difficult instances of the 
communication to a child of ihe power and use of language. 
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‘God made you,’ says the pious grandmother to her little 
fondling. It is a Sabbath morning, and the venerable woman 
has her Bible before her ; as she utters the name of the Holy 
One, her countenance assumes an air of calm and settled so- 
lemnity, and her voice a tone of deep and grave import. Her 
eye looks, and her finger points, to heaven. ‘The time, the 
manner, the face, the glance, the motion, all dispose the youth- 
ful listener to seriousness, and convince him that whatever is 
meant by the word ‘ God,’ a word which we will suppose he 
now hears for the first time, at least something very important 
and awe-inspiring must be intended. ‘ Who is God ?’ he says, 
with a wistful look. ‘ Why, God made the sun, moon, stars, 
earth, beasts, birds, fishes, trees, and everything ; he made you.’ 
What new knowledge has the child gained by this explanation ? 
Only, that the word ‘God’ denotes something, or somebody, 
that has exercised great power. ‘ But who is God, this pow- 
erful God ?’ * Why, he sees you, he feeds you, he protects you, 
he is above the blue sky, and he governs all things.’ Now the 
child is referred to certain actions of God, which are denoted 
by the very terms which have been before used to denote cer- 
tain actions of its earthly parent, and the residence of this God 
is described, by pointing to the visible concave of the heavens. 
The eye of the child has just seen the symbolical signs which 
accompanied the expression of the phrase, ‘ God made you,’ 
and its imagination now fastens on the various objects which 
have been referred to in the explanation of the phrase, and all 
of which objects have heretofore been actually presented to its 
observation. And what notion does it now, by these helps, 
begin to form of God? It probably conceives that God must 
be some mighty and good man, seated above the sky, who, 
with a skill vastly superior to what it has seen a mechanic em- 
ploy, though by some similar process, made all things, and 
made itself, and, with a watchfulness like that of its father, 
takes care of all the people in the village. 

* Does God eat?’ ‘ No, my child, he has no body.’ ‘Then 
he has no eyes!’ ‘God is a spirit.’ Amazement confounds 
the young disciple. ‘No body! A spirit! How is this? 
What is a spirit? Did I ever see a spirit?? The matron, too, 
is confounded. How is this little being to be taught the nature 
of that something, which it has perplexed all the philosophers 
to describe, about whose essence a thousand disputes have 
arisen, and a thousand volumes been written. ‘ My child, 
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speak to that doll of your sister, does it answer you?’ ‘No, 
grandmother, it has no tongue, it cannot talk.’ ‘ Well, then, 
speak to the dog, he has a tongue.’ ‘Yes; but he does not 
understand me.’ ‘ Why does he not understand you?’ ‘ He 
does not think what I say.’ ‘Can you think what I say to 
you?’ ‘Qh, yes; only I cannot think what a spirit is; I am 
trying to think what it is, but I cannot ; grandmother, do show 
me a spirit; where shall I go to see one?’ ‘ My child, look 
at me; see, I will tell my hand to go to my head ; there, it 
moves ; what makes it move?’ ‘Why, you want to have it 
move.’ ‘ Did you ever want to have your hand move?’ ‘Oh, 
yes; a great many times.’ ‘Did your hand always move 
when you wanted to have it?’ ‘Yes; only once I could 
not move it when my arm was in great pain, last winter.’ 
‘ Did you want to have it move then?’ ‘I did; I thought 
it should move, but it would not.’ ‘You thought it should 
move; that thought is your spirit; God thought that the 
world should be made, and it was made. Where is your 
father?’ ‘ He has gone to see my little brother in the cham- 
ber, who is sick.’ ‘Is your father a tall man?’ ‘ No; he is 
very short.’ ‘Is his hair gray?’ ‘ No; it is quite black.’ * Can 
you see your father?’ No; but I can think how he looks.’ 
‘ That thinking is your spirit, and God can think what you say, 
and what you do.’ ‘Throw that picture into the fire.” ‘I 
do not wish to do so; it will be burnt up.’ ‘ Why do you 
think it will be burnt up?’ ‘I £now it will.’ ‘That knowing 
is your spirit, and God knows all things.’ ‘ Here is your little 
brother ; do you love him?’ ‘ Yes ; because he is a good boy.’ 
© That loving is your spirit; and God loves all good people.’ 
Thus the child begins to have some notions of the meaning 
of the word spirit ; but these notions are all derived from the 
consciousness which it has of the operations and affections of 
its own spirit. So that it is a great mistake, to suppose, that 
language, in itself considered, ever conveys any new simple ideas 
to the mind. It may excite new combinations of thought, 
emotions, or purposes, but the elements, which compose these 
combinations, must be previously known, either by the actual 
observation of external objects, through the medium of the 
senses, or by the actual consciousness of the internal operations, 
emotions, and affections of the soul ; and it matters not, whether 
this language consists of audible signs addressed to the ear, or 
of visible signs presented to the eye. Both are alike unmean- 
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ing, without the aid of observation, on the one hand, and of 
consctousness on the other. 

We are apt to attribute a sort of magical power to speech, 
as if the articulate sounds of the human voice were in them- 
selves sufficient to convey the import of the language which is 
uttered. This, no doubt, arises from the difficulty of recalling 
to our minds any recollection of the process, through which we 
had to pass in childhood, in order to acquire the meaning of 
the words and phrases which were at first addressed to us. A 
careful observer, however, may readily perceive this process in 
the gradual progress which a child makes in its acquaintance 
with language. ‘The sounds addressed to its ear, excepting so 
far as the tones of the voice are naturally expressive of some 
emotion of pleasure or pain in the person who utters them, are 
quite unintelligible, unless accompanied with a simultaneous 
explanation, derived from the presence of some object pointed 
at, or some expression of the eye and countenance, or some 
motion of the limbs and body, or some movements in nature 
or art, or, in short, some assemblage of visible circumstances, 
which serve to illustrate the connexion which the language has 
with the occasion on which it is used. 

The presence of visible circumstances, serving to illustrate the 
connexion which language has with the occasion on which it is 
used, may seem to be necessary with regard to the whole class 
of words which denote sensible objects ; but it may be doubted 
whether intellectual terms must also have a similar accompany- 
ing explanation. In order to solve this difficulty, let us inquire 
whether there is any necessary connexion between the word 
‘ forget’ and that state of the mind which it is intended to denote. 
Surely none. How does the child, who hears this word utter- 
ed, for the first time, acquire any conception of its meaning ? 
It is done, partly by noticing the hesitation, or peculiar expres- 
sion of countenance, of the person who says, ‘I have forgotten ;’ 
and partly, by considering the various circumstances connected 
with the occasion on which the word is used ; and in addition 
to all this, by the consciousness, on the part of the child, of 
having itself been in the same state of forgetfulness. ‘This con- 
sciousnéss is an essential part of the process by which the 
meaning of all intellectual terms is acquired ; yet it is excited 
by some of the external and sensible assemblages of objects or 
circumstances, which accompany the utterance of the term. 
For instance ; I wish to teach a child the meaning of the 
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word ‘ beautiful,’ and I may give him a labored and logical de- 
finition of it to no purpose, unless I can direct his attention or 
imagination to some beautiful object, which he actually sees or 
has seen, and thus revive in his mind the consciousness of that 
emotion of beauty which he has actually felt. Were he so 
constituted as not to be susceptible of this emotion, or having 
formerly felt it, if I could not succeed, by presenting to his view 
some object calculated to excite this emotion, to produce 
in him the consciousness of having felt it, all my efforts to teach 
him the import of the term, would be fruitless. 
‘I am cold; bring that wood and put it on the fire.’ This 
mre we will suppose, is addressed to a child. In what way 
as he acquired the meaning of the word cold? Perhaps this 
epithet was first applied, in his hearing, to some person who 
was cold, the state of the air at the time and the apparent sen- 
sations of the person serving in part to render the meaning of 
the term intelligible. Yet it would not have been understood 
if the child himself had not felt, either at that or some previous 
time, the same sensation. When the word is again used, the 
child may not be cold, and he understands its import, as ap- 
= to another person, only by being conscious of his having 
formerly felt cold. Again, the child is told that a certain indi- 
vidual is proud. How did he at first acquire the meaning of 
this term? It was by noticing the effects which the feeling of 
pride has upon the appearance and conduct. But even this 
would give him a very imperfect conception of the meaning of 
the term, if he himself had never felt proud. ‘The appearance 
of pride in another refers his mind to the previous existence of 
the same emotion in his own breast, and thus he acquires the 
accurate meaning of the word. When it is again used, it ex- 
cites in his mind that consciousness, which he has of having 
himself once been in a state of mind which it intended to de- 
note. ‘That we do thus refer to ourselves when we hear such 
terms used, will, I think, be manifest to any one, who delibe- 
rately reads over a sentence involving them, and attentively ex- 
amines at the time the operations of his own mind. ‘ Ye who 
listen with credulity to the whispers of fancy, and pursue with 
eagerness the phantoms of hope,’ &c. What meaning could I 
attach to ‘credulity,’ if I never myself had been credulous ; 
or to ‘ fancy,’ if I had never exercised that faculty ; or to ‘hope,’ 
if I had never indulged that emotion? These words, asI read 
them, excite in me the consciousness of having once been in 
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the state of mind which they denote. ‘This process of thought 
indeed is so rapid that it seldom attracts our notice, but it is 
not the less real. 

Our own consciousness, then, of the operations, affections, and 
states of our own minds, and our own observation of what has 
been addressed to us from without, through the medium of the 
bodily senses, are the two sources from which language derives 
all its significancy. Spoken words, addressed to the ear, or 
written or printed words addressed to the eye, must have origi- 
nally been accompanied by an explanation addressed to some 
one of the bodily senses, or else they would have had no mean- 
ing. This explanation, it is true, admits of great variety. It 
may be the actual presence of an object, or its picture, or its 
delineation by appropriate bodily motions and ee or it 
may be some change in the various processes of nature, or the 
actions of animals or of man ; or it may be some of the move- 
ments and results of human skill ; or it may be the effects which 
are produced upon the human countenance, ite ai 
deportment, actions, and conduct, by the operations, affections, 
and states of the mind ; or it may be the excitement of our own 
consciousness with regard to the present or past state of our 
minds. But let it not be forgotten, that, in each of these cases, 
the original explanation of all words and terms, no matter how 
lofty or how humble their import, and whether denoting mate- 
rial or intellectual objects, must be addressed to some one of 
the bodily senses. 

The subject we are considering is of so subtle and compli- 
cated a nature, and demands so much slow and patient analysis 
in order to arrive at correct conclusions, that our mode of treat- 
ing it must be somewhat desultory. The chemist repeats his 
experiments in a variety of forms, many of which, for a time, 
hardly appear to have any bond of union, till at length the 
results are obtained, and the general principle established, 
which is equally applicable to them all. Just so in the labora- 
tory of mind, the true intellectual philosopher, by a strictly in- 
ductive process, and by a careful, and it may be, at first, an 
apparently heterogeneous examination of the diversified and 
endlessly varying processes of thought, determines by a com- 
parison of them all, those laws of mental action, which, although 


they may be less palpable, are not less certain than those of 
material action. 
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Art. IV.—Lecrures on ScHooL-KEEPING. 


Lectures on School-keeping. By Samurt R. Hatx. Second Edition. 
Boston, 1830. 


In estimating the value and the perfection of a machine, it is 
common for engineers to compare the power expended in im- 
parting and continuing motion, with the amount of work finally 
accomplished, and it is understood that all that part of the mov- 
ing force, which is not seen resulting in useful effect, is lost by 
the friction and imperfection of the machinery. On this principle 
it is a very simple matter to determine whether any given en- 
gine is susceptible of much improvement, or whether the moving 
power and the resulting effect are so nearly equal, as to leave 
but little hope of advantage from an attemp* at greater ingenuity, 
or accuracy at construction. 

If now we apply this principle, in attempting to estimate the 
degree of perfection at which the extensive and complicated 
machinery of common education has arrived, we shall come to 
the most satisfactory and encouraging results. We shall find 
the disproportion so great between the labor expended and the 
useful effect attained, as to lead us to believe that a very large 
portion is lost in friction, and we have therefore the most cheer- 
ing encouragement in our efforts at improvement. 

Let a teacher notice his class at some hapy-v hour, when for 

a time their interest is engrossed in the studies before them — 
when illustrations, and language to express them, come spon- 
taneously at his call— and when all is pleasant and prosperous 
in his little circle — let him at such a time, observe what degree 
of mental developement, or of actual knowledge is secured in 
an hour thus past. Let him multiply the amount by the num- 
ber of hours which a New England child spends in school, and 
conceive, if he can, of the treasures which such a period of suc- 
cessful study would amass. Let him then compare this with 
the scanty pittance of reading, writing, grammar, and geogre- 
phy, which constitutes the intellectual stock of the great mass of 
the alumni of the public schools. If the comparison does not 
encourage his hopes of the future progress of the cause of edu- 
cation, we confess we know not by what principles he judges 
of the character of a field of enterprise. 

But what are the difficulties which cause the waste of a great 
portion of the moral power which is now annually expended in 
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education. They are not in the inattention or unfaithfulness 
of the teachers. Were teachers disposed to neglect their duties, 
they are, to a degree, uncommon in any other employment or 
profession, cut off from the opportunity. Regular hours are 
allotted, from which there can be little deviation ; and the very 
few teachers who make the attempt to appropriate some small 
portion of these to their private studies or pursuits, soon find, 
excepting in the cases where peculiar circumstances justify it, 
that they have discovered a most successful mode of making 
themselves uncomfortable — their schools scenes of indolence 
and disorder —and their patrons discontented and displeased. 
We believe it may be safely said, that the vast majority of teach- 
ers are willing to give themselves to their work, — to engage in 
it with vigor and fidelity. They only wish for guidance — for 
knowledge of the mode by which these efforts can be directed 
towards the most successful result. 

There may probably be engaged annually in New England, 
not far from sixteen thousand teachers of district schools. To 
keep this number complete there must, of course, be a large ee- 
cession every year. Roles the ensuing winter, there will be 
undoubtedly many hundreds, who will take their seats at the 
teacher’s desk, for the first time. And what are their qualifica- 
tions? ‘They have probably acquired but imperfectly what they 
are to teach; but this is comparatively of lithe consequence. 
The great difficulty is that they have had no opportunity of 
learning at all how they are to teach; and this for the obvious 
reason, that, as the case now stands, there is no way of learning 
that lesson but by slow and painful experience. The art of 
education stands, in one respect, entirely by itself; at must be 
invented anew by every practitioner. Other trades and pro- 
fessions are handed down from one generation to another, and 
each artist enjoys at the commencement of his course, the accu- 
mulated knowledge and skill of his predecessor. In education, 
however, all is isolated and solitary. Success, in every instance, 
must be the result of individual genius or skill, and the art which 
such genius may acquire, is lost when its original discoverer 
ceases to exercise it. 

The causes for this difference is, that in every other employ- 
ment, there are appropriate means for making the individual 
acquainted with the results of past experience, before he com- 
mences his labors. In the trades, this is done by a long appren- 
ticeship, and in the professions, by seminaries. In both instances, 
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assistance is derived from books and periodicals. Channels of 
communication are open, so that if a discovery is made or a new 
method introduced, it finds its way to the public, and circulates 
freely, promoting general improvement. But in teaching, the case 
is widely different. Very few resort to a successful teacher, be- 
fore commencing themselves, for the purpose of acquiring the 
art. We have no seminaries, and: what is still more surprising, 
no books upon the general subject, which can be of much use in 
explaining and developing principles, and guiding to practice. 
The whole current of school literature seems to have set obsti- 
nately towards the production of school books — books devel- 
oping the elementary principles of some branch of study ;-—--so 
that the appearance of such a work as the one which stands at 
the head of this article, one which attempts to elucidate the theory 
and practice of instruction, is almost an entire novelty. A New 
England teacher’s library, if composed only of American books, 
and scientifically arranged, would present, in one crowded alcove, 
hundreds of grammars, and arithmetics, and spelling books, while 
in another, devoted to practical works on methods of govern- 
ment and instruction, Mr Hall’s lectures would stand almost alone. 

The influence of books, however, even if the number and 
value of works on practical education were increased tenfold, 
must, of course, for obvious reasons, produce but a limited 
effect. It is difficult to impart skill by description. Processes 
must be observed in order to be successfully imitated, and the 
business of qualifying teachers can never be expected to go for- 
ward with proper effect, until institutions are in operation to 
which they can resort, and where they can be instructed by an 
experienced voice, and can witness the dexterity which they are 
subsequently to acquire. 

The subject of institutions for teachers has attracted no little 
speculative attention already, and some few efforts have been 
made to carry plans partially into effect. ‘There are, however, 
peculiar difficulties in the way, to some of which we shall briefly 
advert. ‘We would premise, however, that by institutions for 
teachers we do not mean establishments like the Law, Medical 
and Theological Schools, to which the pupil, after completing 
his general studies in other seminaries, can resort to acquire his 
profession alone. For various reasons the teacher’s seminary 
must, at present at least, comprise the double object of impart- 
ing knowledge itself, and also the means of communicating it. 
Without this, those who should resort to it would see the prin- 
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ciples of their art in theory only, not in their actual operation ; 
and the expense“both in time and money of an entirely separate 
arrangement, cannot be aflorded by the mass of teachers in the 
common schools. 

One of the obstacles in the way of the prosperity of an in- 
stitution for teachers, is the difficulty of convincing candidates 
that they need its assistance. Much of individual success de- 
pends upon a certain tact in communicating knowledge and 
interesting the young, for which-some persons are distinguished, 
while others, perhaps far superior in abilities and attainments, and 
equally well acquainted with the principles which ought to guide, 
are almost entirely destitute of it. An institution must be very 
ably managed to make a pupil from the latter class equally suc- 
cessful with an individual of the former, who enters the field 
without anything but his own unassisted resources to guide him. 
It is not so with the other professions :—no man has a natural 
dexterity in discovering the anatomy of the human body—and 
the dullest intellect which has read law during the prescribed 
three years, will altogether outstrip, in the course of business, 
the genius who should commence practice, if such a case should 
be possible, without professional study. But the graduates of 
a teacher’s seminary would be undoubtedly in many cases sur- 
passed by ingenious and enterprising men who relied entirely 
upon their own resources for the means of communicating 
knowledge. It is true indeed that these very geniuses would 
have met with far greater success had they enjoyed the advan- 
tages of the teacher’s school; but it is a truth which they will 
be slow to acknowledge,—and the self-partiality of very many 
will induce them to believe that they can derive greater advan- 
tage from experience in a small school before they commence 
more serious labors in a wider sphere, than by spending the 
interval in hearing lectures on education at an appropriate semi- 
nary. This view of the subject will appear still more satisfac- 
tory when they consider that in the former case money is to be 
received, and in the latter paid. 

There is another respect in which the three professions enjoy 
a decided advantage over the community of teachers in regard 
to the support of professional schools. In all, there is some 
ceremony of admission to practice, which requires regular study 
as a preparatory step. The bar in admitting members—the 
association in licensing candidates—and the college government 
in conferring medical degrees, exert a most powerful influence 
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in sustaining the standard of qualifications in these respective 
departments ; but there is nothing similar to this in our favor. 
The road is open. From the appointment of a college profes- 
sor to that of the teacher of an infant school, no preparatory 
measures are necessary. ‘There is no authorized body to stand 
between the candidate and the public to certify to his qualifica- 
tion. Few are willing to make much preparation for the em- 
ployment of teaching, because it is seldom looked forward to as 
an employment for life. It is not that the occupation is of itself 
low in its nature and object. ‘The business of unfolding the powers 
of the mind, of deciding whether the individual is to be in future 
life obscure and ignorant, or elevated in intellectual rank and of 
extended influence, is surely, considered abstractly, an honora- 
ble field of effort. It is not the confinement. Teachers are not 
more confined than physicians, merchants, &c, though it is true 
that their confinement is of a different kind. The pittance of 
compensation and of respect which usually falls to the lot of a 
teacher in our elementary schools, is an obvious reason why this 
station should not be sought. Butin regard to our higher schools, 
such as are usually taught by young men of liberal education, 
the same reason does not exist. A young man of abilities enjoys 
in these schools as good a prospect of pecuniary income by 
becoming a teacher, as by entering a profession,—certainly 
while the demand for professional services bears the present ratio 
to the supply. 

The difficulty seems to be that as this occupation is at pre- 
sent generally pursued, there are many things, rather unneces- 
sarily perhaps, connected with it, which keep the mind of the 
teacher often in a state of irritating perplexity, or continually 
bring up sources of vexation and anxiety. In the other employ- 
ments of life such causes are rare ; the mind passes unruffled, 
except by the gentle agitation of excited interest, through its 
daily duties ; but the teacher is, in too many instances, continu- 
ally harassed. Dulness exhausts his patience ; petty misde- 
meanors, which neither kindness or severity can prevent, irritate 
and vex him ; the number and variety of objects to which he 
must rapidly turn, distract and weary him ; and above all, if he 
is faithful, he feels a sort of responsibility for the moral conduct 
of those under his care, which is without a parallel in other 
cases, and which makes him appropriate to himself a share of 
the guilt of everything which is wrong in his school,—thus 

laying upon hima heavy and continual burden. 
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That these ills are not inseparable from the employment of 
the teacher is obvious from the fact, that in many instances the 
are avoided. It is evident, for example, to any reader of Mr 
Hall’s lectures, that the business of teaching, as he conceives it, 
is a calm, and quiet, and happy employment. ‘The path, often 
so rough and thorny, grows smooth and verdant under his hand, 
and the spirit which characterizes his work, we have in many 
instances seen in full possession of the school rooms, diffusing 
enjoyment and peace where uneasiness and constraint usually 
reign; and showing, by experiment, that the ordinary ills of the 
teacher’s lot are united to his employment, by a very arbitrary 
and unnecessary connexion. 

These lectures were originally delivered to a class of teach- 
ers in an institution which Mr Hall established with special 
reference to this object, and which was perhaps the first of the 
kind in New England. Its location is Concord, Essex county, 
Vermont, and it went into operation in the spring of 1823. An 
act of incorporation was then obtained for it as an academy. 
It has had from fifty to one hundred pupils, and has sent forth 
from twenty to fifty teachers, annually, with certificates of appro- 
bation. 

A similar experiment was made a year or two since at Am- 
herst Academy, and is still, we believe, in successful operation. 
The teachers’ class has generally been about twentyfive in num- 
ber, —the whole number of pupils in that institution being about 
one hundred, Consesequently such a class is not only of ad- 
vantage in increasing the qualifications of the candidate, but in 
affording him facilities for obtaining employment in an eligible 
situation, as numerous applications are annually made to such 
principals as are known to have a teacher’s class under their care. 

More than ordinary attention has been devoted to this sub- 
ject, at the female seminary at Ipswich, Mass. It has been quite 
common for females of mature age, and teachers of some expe- 
rience to resort, as pupils, to this institution, particularly in the 
winter season, to become acquainted with the methods which 
have been so successfully pursued here, in cultivating the 
youthful mind—governing by moral motives,—and forming the 
character. 

We feel a strong confidence that the lectures of Mr Hall are 
doing much to promote the cause of common education. The 
principles which it contains seem to us to be the correct ones ;— 
government mild, parental, persuasive —but authoritative ;— 
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instruction, spirited and original on the part of the teacher, and 
designed to arouse the interest, and employ the active powers 
of the pupil ; — motives, excited interest, and sense of duty ;— 
and the intercourse between teacher and pupil, that of friend and 
friend. It only remains that these principles should be, in simi- 
lar works, more fully developed, and more widely spread. The 
Committee on Education, of the Legislature of Kentucky, have 
recommended that every teacher in that State should be supplied 
with a copy of the lectures at the public expense; we could wish 
that by some means, the reading of the book might be equally 
general throughout our country. 








Art. V.—Enauisn Scnoots or Boston. 
Report of a Sub-committee, §c., May 11, 1230. 


A sUB-COMMITTEE, appointed to examine the state of the 
English Schools of Boston, reported the following evils as exist- 
ing in them: 

‘1. The existence of two separate schools in the same room, 
under two heads, (the master and usher,) which they state are 
mutual annoyances, impeding the progress, and marring the 
comfort, each of the other.’ 

‘2. The usher is appointed without the consent, or advice, 
or even knowledge of the master,’ ‘and may be an entire stran- 
ger to the master, or an older man.’ ‘The master is responsi- 
ble for the condition of the whole school, and yet can exert no 
authority over the usher,’ or, if he interposes, it is at the risk of 
giving offence, and the consequences are stated frequently to 
be, ‘ distrust, jealousy, and interference,’ from which some of the 
most unpleasant duties of the school committee have arisen.’ 

3. The slow progress of the fourth class, for want of a sufli- 
cient amount of study assigned. 

4. The small amount of knowledge communicated in the 
whole course. 

5. The union of the two sexes in the same school. 

To remedy these evils the committee recommend a new 
plan, which we learn will soon go into operation : 

‘1. The separation of the sexes in different schoolhouses. 
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‘2, That in order to secure unity of purpose, and of action, 
energy, activity, and harmony,’ ‘ there should be one responsible 
head —a master, of high qualifications, (a graduate of some 
college,) with a liberal salary, charged with the discipline of the 
whole school, and with all the branches of instruction required 
to be taught there —to be aided by assistants appointed by him, 
and responsible to him. 

3. The salary of the master is proposed to be twelve hun- 
dred dollars, that of the first assistant, six hundred, Xc. 

4. The increase of numbers in one school, under the direc- 
tion of a single master, with additional assistants, is advised. 

5. They hope to animate the minds, and awaken the attention 
of children, by uniting in one school the branches taught in 
different ones. 

We have not sufficient knowledge of the facts to form an 
opinion concerning that part of the plan which removes a num- 
ber of teachers, and supplies their place by juvenile assistants. 
We trust its continuance, after a proper experiment, will be de- 
cided on the ground of its economy in regard to the knowledge 
and improvement of the pupils, and not merely of funds, which 
this city has ever contributed so freely to public objects. 

This report contains some important practical views, which 
we hope will receive general attention, especially those which 
relate to the division of labor, and the unity of action in a school, 
and the proper methods of securing it. More than one institu- 
tion in our country has suffered from the evils here described, 
and we hope the time will come, when it will be felt that even 
among those associated in the same work, ‘all members have 
not the same office,’ and that the ‘ unity’ arising from the direction 
of the whole by one mind, is far more important than the grati- 
fication of a questionable feeling, by placing all upon a level. 





Art. VI.—Dear anp Dumps Institutions. 


Fourteenth Report of the Directors of the American Asylum at 
Hartford. 


Burt a few years have elapsed since the institution of the 
deaf and dumb was deemed, by some of those who are now its 
most active friends, an attempt almost as visionary as the pro- 
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ject of sailing through the air on artificial wings. It has now 
become familiar, but we think can never cease to excite deep 
interest ; and the progress of institutions for this purpose in our 
country, is an evidence that it has become a permanent object 
of attention. 

The first instruction of deaf mutes in America was given in 
Virginia, by a descendant of Braidwood, who adopted the sys- 
tem of concealment, like his ancestor. A small school was 
formed ; but we have not learned the results, and believe it has 
ceased to exist. The first institution for this purpose, and 
which now ranks among the most distinguished of the kind, 
was the American Asylum, projected in 1815, and established 
in 1817, in Hartford, Connecticut, by the efforts of Rev. T. 
H. Gallaudet, aided by Mr Laurent Clerc, a distinguished 
pupil of Sicard, and sustained by the contributions of gentlemen 
in that town. The course of instruction is based on the system 
of Sicard, but with important improvements by Mr Gallaudet. 
An asylum was established in the city of New York, at about 
the same time with the American Asylum. Asylums for the 
deaf mute were subsequently founded in Philadelphia, at Cana- 
joharie, in the State of New York, in Ohio, and in Kentucky, 
all of which obtained their system of instruction from the Ame- 
rican Asylum ; and this institution is thus entitled to the praise 
of having given birth to an American school of instructers, and 
to an American system of education for the deaf mute, whose 
results have excited surprise in Europe, and have even been 
declared to be utterly improbable, from their superiority to those 
usually produced. <A brief sketch of this system, which the 
writer of this prepared in manuscript at the request of a teacher 
in Europe, excited so deep interest, that it was eagerly copied 
by some of the ablest instructers. It is a subject of congratu- 
lation mentioned in the Report, that this institution has been 
instrumental in introducing an improved system into some of 
the schools of England. Among these improvements of Mr 
Gallaudet, the most important are, the speedy connexion of 
words into phrases, the early use of books, and especially the 
introduction of religious services and devotional exercises in the 
language of signs, which have enabled the deaf and dumb, for 
the first time, to enjoy the privilege of social worship. ‘The 
legislatures of Maryland, and most of the States north of Mary- 
land, have granted annual supplies for the education of their 
indigent deaf mutes, at some one of these institutions ; other 
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States have proposed to establish asylums, and, by a bill now 
before the Congress of the United States, a tract of land is 
granted to every such institution. If the deaf mute in the Uni- 
ted States be estimated at one for every two thousand, or one 
thousand for every two millions of inhabitants, the annual 
increase for one generation, supposing it to be thirty years, 
will be thirtythree for every two » ‘lions; and if the course 
of instruction occupy four or five , »rs, one hundred and 
fifty deaf mutes, for every two millio., ought to be contin- 
ually under instruction. According to ts calculation, the 
five existing institutions are sufficient for the existing eight 
millions of inhabitants north of Tennessee and +»: <inia ; and it 
only remains to establish two or three others, at central points, 
for the Southern States. 

The present Report abounds with interesting facts, and en- 
forces, by example, the appeals it constantly inakes for informa- 
tion on these subjects, to those who are competent to give it. 

The following subjects of inquiry are suggested, which we 
republish with the hope of drawing the attention of physicians, 
and clergymen, and of our lyceums. They would thus at 
once promote the cause of science and of benevolence. 

It is desirable to ascertain the sex, age, place of nativity, 
and residence of the individual — whether the deafness is owing 
to some constitutional defect, or was produced by disease or 
accident, and if so, in what way, and at what age —whether it 
is total or partial ; if partial, what kind of sounds can be heard, 
and to what extent — whether there are other cases in the same 
family, or among any of the ancestors, or collateral branches of 
kindred, and how, and when, produced — whether any medical 
means have been employed to remove the deafness, and the 
result — whether the individual can utter any articulate sounds, 
and if so, to what extent — whether any instruction has been 
given, and with what success — whether the individual has been 
taught any mechanical art or trade, or is engaged in any regular 
occupation — if married, whether to a deaf and dumb person, 
and if there are children, whether they are in possession of all 
their faculties—what are the circumstances of the individual, 
and whether the parents or friends are able to furnish the means 
of education at some institution for the deaf and dumb. 

Another very curious subject of inquiry, is, that in some 
families, containing both deaf and dumb children, and others in 
possession of all their faculties, there seems to be a mysterious 
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principle of alternation ; the cases of deafness, at birth, occur- 
ring at regular intervals, between those who can hear and speak. 

Of three hundred and thirtythree pupils who have been at 
different periods members of the asylum, nearly fiftyfour in the 
hundred became deaf after birth, and only seventyeight have 
paid their own expenses. ‘Two important reasons are suggested 
by these facts for urging the duty of the public to provide amply 
for such institutions — that the deaf and dumb are generally 
in circumstances which require aid—and that every family, 
even of perfect children, is fiable to this misfortune in some one 
of its members. We regret to find that the relief which is pro- 
vided by public bounty, is rendered, to some extent, inefficient 
by the ignorance of their friends that such a provision is made. 
It is earnestly to be hoped that individuals will combine with 
the public authorities in searching out and bringing into our 
institutions the obscure victims of this calamity, and thus carry 
into execution in this country, the noble decree of the King of 
Denmark, alluded to in the Report before us: Every deaf and 
dumb child in this kingdom shall receive the education necessary 
to render him a useful member of society. 

In reference to the state of the deaf and dumb in foreign 
countries, the Report observes, 


‘It is gratifying to see, that efforts in their behalf are increas- 
ing among the European nations. From the Report of the 
Institution at Paris, published during the last year, it appears 
that there are at present, among the establishments for the edu- 
cation of the deaf and dumb in Europe, — one, in Spain ; one, 
in Portugal ; five, in Italy ; four, in Switzerland ; four, in Baden ; 
three, in Wurtemberg; one, in Bavaria; eight, in Prussia ; 
nine, in the rest of Germany; two, in Denmark; one, in Swe- 
den; one, in Russia; ten, in Great Britain; twentysix, in 
France ; and four, in Holland. 'To these should be added, one, 
at Modena, in Italy ; one, at Exeter, in England; and one at 
Frankfort, on the Maine ; — making eightyone in all, sixtytwo 
of which have been established within the last thirty years. 

France and Germany have, each, nearly as many schools as 
all the rest of Europe ; those of Paris, Copenhagen, London, and 
Groningen contain the greatest number of pupils, and are the 
only ones in which there are more than in the American Asylum. 
The shortest period, among the European institutions, considered 
as necessary for the education of the deaf and dumb, is five 
years ; a good natural capacity being, of course, required in 
the pupil.’ 
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We rejoice to see the great principle so distinctly avowed 
by the directors of the Asylum—and still more to learn that 
they have set the honorable example of making it a part of the 
permanent regulation of the Institution—that the principal of 
such an establishment ought to be devoted to the superinten- 
dence of the whole, and not to the details of instruction in a 
class. We are persuaded that the ‘unity and success of in- 
struction’ and ‘harmony of action,’ which the committee of 
schools in Boston present in the report mentioned in our pre- 
sent number, as objects of the first importance, can only be se- 
cured in this way ; and that our higher schools and academies 
can never attain that point of excellence which they might reach, 
until they adopt this course. No more striking illustration of 
its importance could be mentioned, than an anecdote lately in- 
serted in one of our most respectable newspapers. A gentle- 
man had occasion to inquire into the details of instruction in 
one of our public institutions. He was told by some of the as- 
sistant teachers, that they’ could nct give him any account of 
the system adopted by their associates, or by the principal, ex- 
cept in general; and that he was not better acquainted with 
their plans; and all this for the simple reason, that each was 
constantly occupied with his own class. 

It is a matter of deep regret that the able principal of the 
American Asylum, has found it necessary to resign his office. 
We hope, however, the deaf and dumb will not be deprived of his 
labors entirely. Much remains to be done in preparing books 
for their use—in putting into a practical form the admirable 
system he has devised, which, we may say without disparage- 
ment to others, no one else can so well accomplish. We 
are gratified to learn that the directors have appointed Mr 
Weld, whose ability and success in presiding over the Phila- 
delphia Asylum, furnish the best grounds for confidence, to the 
office of principal ; and also to hear that the interesting institu- 
tion he is called to leave, will find an able successor to his sta- 
tion in one of the assistant instructers. 





Art. VII.—New Institution at Cusa. 


Tue state of our Spanish American brethren is a subject of 
deep interest to the friends of liberty and humanity, particularly 
in the United States; and every effort to promote the cause of 
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education among them is oy eg interesting. We learn with 
great pleasure, by a letter from Don Mariano Cubi y Soler, to 
the editor of the Journal of Education, that this gentleman, 
in connexion with Don Juan Olivelle y Sala, has established a 
scientific and. classical school about three miles from the city of 
Havana, on the general plan of those of the United States. He 
has adopted some interesting improvements on the usual methods. 


‘One of the most important,’ he observes, ‘in the mode of 
teaching is, not io allow any one class to consist of more than 
six students; so that if there be twentyfour boys equally ad- 
vanced, instead of teaching them all at once, we divide them 
into four classes, and give to each class one hour. We do not 
allow any class to go beyond an hour, because few boys are capa- 
ble of fixing their attention advantageously to any one single 
subject for a-longer period.—Another is, to finish a recitation by 
a variety of questions on the inductive plan. A third is, to esta- 
blish classes of advanced boys in any science, in which they are 
by turns their own teachers. A fourth is, to have some indivi- 
duals occupied only in keeping order, in looking whether boys 
do study, and to prevent, by every possible means, the com- 
mission of a fault. The fifth is, not to allow any one teacher of 
a foreign language to speak in any other language than his own 
to his students, after they have made a certain progress in theory. 
The sixth is the monthly examination which every class is 
obliged to undergo. 

‘In regard to the regulations for improving the morals and 
good breeding, all the students are divided and subdivided like 
the companies of a regiment. For every ten boys, there is one 
of them appointed, whose duty it is to report if any one of his 
company utters a bad expression or commits an indecent action. 
For every twenty boys we have an usher or adjutante, whose 
duty it is, when there is no class, to watch over his selected 
twenty, and to make them keep the regulations.’ 


This institution has received the following notice from the 
Royal Patriotic Society, addressed to the teachers, which is 
extracted from the Diario de la Havana, dated Havana, January 
30, 1830. 

‘The section of education of the Royal Patriotic Society, 
fully satisfied with the public examinations of the pupils of the 
establishment which you direct with so much zeal, in the three 
first days of the month of December; perceiving, at the same 
time, your public exertions for the proper education of youth, 
and the well-known improvement of the various classes pur- 
suing your course of study, and regarding, with interes the 
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efforts of those who consecrate themselves with so much devoted- 
ness to this subject ; — it was resolved in the ordinary meeting 
of the society of the 24th of the same month, to return you, 
gentlemen, through me as their secretary, the thanks so justly 
due, for the manner in which you have conducted and still con- 
duct the establishment, as a testimony of the merit you have 
acquired by this course, which may serve as a stimulus and a 
reward in your honorable profession.’ 


The letter of Mr Cubi was accompanied by several pam- 
phlets, which will be referred to in a future number. 





Arr. VIII. — County Conventions. 


As inquiries are frequently made in regard to the nature and 
utility of the county conventions of teachers, which have re- 
cently been held in various parts of the State, we have thought 
that a brief statement on the subject would be of interest to our 
readers. 

At the meeting of teachers in March, when various prelim- 
inary measures were adopted tending towards a more syste- 
matic prosecution of the objects of education in New England, 
a resolution was passed recommending meetings of teachers 
in the various counties, at which it was proposed that inte- 
resting subjects should be discussed and facts exhibited, tending 
to give encouragement and fresh impulse to the teachers who 
9 attend them. Accordingly, such a meeting was called 
at Worcester, for Worcester county, on the following month. 
Mr Holbrook was invited to attend it, to exhibit his apparatus, 
explain its use, and address, on other subjects, the teachers and 
pupils who might be present. A considerable number, both of 
teachers and pupils from the neighboring towns, assembled and 
held sessions from day to day, for nearly a week. 

Subsequent meetings of a similar character, have been held 
at Concord, Dedham, Greenfield, Northampton, Springfield, 
Lenox, Halifax, Taunton, and Keene New Hampshire. It 
will be observed that the place of assembling has not always 
been the county town. Any place seems to have been con- 
sidered suitable, which, from its situation, or the interest in edu- 
cation which has been felt in its vicinity, could bring together a 
hundred or two of teachers and scholars. 
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It is estimated that in all the above meetings from fifteen to 
eighteen hundred teachers, and from ten to twelve hundred 
scholars have been present. Mr Holbrook has attended most, 
if not all of them; and they have been addressed by other 
gentlemen of the respective vicinities, who have been interested 
in the subject ; and so far as we can judge from the accounts 
published in the newspapers of the towns in which they have 
been held, they have excited strong interest, and tended to 
very happy results. 

t seems probable that this plan might be advantageously 
carried into more full and extended operation. Teachers have 
been too long isolated and solitary beings, each performing his 
own wearisome duties alone, and struggling against difficulties 
and trials without encouregement or sympathy. But this is not 
to continue.. Measures similar to those above described, and 
especially the general convention of teachers during the month 
of August, will, we hope and believe, be productive of a tho- 
rough and decided revolution. 

We see no reason why great advantage may not result from 
county conventions of teachers throughout New England,* or 
the United States. When practicable, it may be advisable to 
invite some gentleman interested particularly in the subject, 
to attend and to address the meeting. Where this is not prac- 
ticable, such subjects as the following may be assigned to in- 
dividual teachers of the vicinity, upon which each may address 
the assembly. 

State of the schools, and especially the defects or difficulties, 
and the remedies of which they are susceptible. 

State of Lyceums ; — in regard to the success or failure 
of those which have been established, and the methods of con- 
ducting them. 

Expediency of a permanent county convention. 

Means of improvement within the reach of schools and teach- 
ers,—apparatus, periodicals, books on education. 

School books, the variety in use and their character. 

These topics might easily be multiplied. But our limits do 
not allow it. We cannot close this notice more appropriately 
than by saying, in the words of a circular lately issued on this 
subject, ‘that a step by which every one of our schools shall 
be made a little better, and the improvement of each child pro- 
moted, even in a slight degree, will be a great national good.’ 


* Since the above was written, we have seen in the Reporter, interesting 
notices of such meetings.in Genesee, N. Y., and at Augusta, Maine. 
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Art. IX.— Music, as a Brancu or Instruction 1n 
Common Scuoo.s. 


In the United States, singing is usually considered as an 
accomplishment which belongs to the luxuries of education. 
In Germany, it is deemed an essential part of common school 
instruction ; as a means of cultivating one of the most impor- 
tant of our senses, of softening the character, and especiall 
of preparing children to unite in the public worship of God. It 
is considered no more remarkable, and no more difficult, for 
children to read and write music, than language; and musical 
tones are made the means of associating valuable ideas with 
the common objects and phenomena of nature, and the ordinary 
events of life. 

The following ordinance, extracted from the Prussian Official 
Gazette, (Amts Blatt,) Cologne, January 15, 1828, will show 
the light in which this subject is viewed by that government. 


‘ Among the essential branches of education, which ought to 
be found in all common schools, and to which every teacher 
who undertakes the management of such schools, is in duty 
bound to attend, is that of instruction in singing. Its principal 
object in these schools, is to cultivate feeling, and exert an influ- 
ence in forming the habits, and strengthening the powers of the 
will, for which mere knowledge of itself is often altogether in- 
sufficient ; hence it constitutes an essential part of educating 
instruction, and if constantly and correctly applied, renders the 
most unpolished nature capable of softer emotions, and subject 
to their influences. From its very nature, it accustoms pupils 
to conform to general rules, and to act in concert with others. 
It is far more sure of producing such an effect in youth, when 
the heart is very susceptible of impressions of this kind, and no 
importance should be attached to the assertion of many teachers 
and directors of schools, that we can by no means anticipate 
this influence upon such wild youth as are found in the coun- 
try. In general, this belief originates entirely from old preju- 
dices, from a want of proper experience, from a love of indo- 
lence, or from an inadequate knowledge of the course and 
method of instruction. Convinced of the certainty of the result, 
where the means are correctly employed, we shall not stop to 
consider such objections as appear to be grounded solely upon 
exceptions. On the other hand, we shall hold those teachers in 
particular esteem, who even in this subject, labor with zeal 
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and success, in the conscientious discharge of the duties of 
their calling. Finally, we expect that those efforts, together 
with their results, will be particularly noticed in the report of 
the school directors. 

‘Having recommended this important object of primary in- 
struction, (the immediate connexion of which with religious in- 
struction, no one can fail to perceive,) to the zealous exertions of 
the teachers, and the careful attention of the directors of schools, 
and, at the same time, having urged the study of the best writers 
upon the subject, which, so far as they relate to school instruc- 
tion, ought to be found in the libraries of every district, we 
shall here bring forward some points, which demand a closer and 
more universal attention. 

‘If instruction in singing is to accomplish with certainty the 
objects proposed, it must be long continued without interruption, 
and, of course, it is indispensably necessary that a regular at- 
tendance be required during the continuance of the duties of the 
school, and enforced in the strongest manner. 

‘It is unnecessary to illustrate the contrast between the last 
remark and the usual desultory mode in which singing is 
taught.’ 


Two things are wanted in order to render a similar course 
of instruction practicable in this country;—a set of tunes 
adapted to the capacities of children, and calculated to asso- 
ciate the sensible with the moral and spiritual world in their minds, 
and a simple, analytical course of instruction. Both these wants, 
we are happy to state, will probably be supplied in a few weeks 
under the direction of Mr Mason, editor of the Handel and 
Haydn Society’s Collection of Church Music, who has in his pos- 
session an ample store of materials, and whose talents secure the 
supply of any chasms in the series. It will be issued in parts, 
under the title of the Infant and Juvenile Lyre. It will be 
speedily followed by a manual for teaching, on a new and im- 
proved plan. Songs for children should have simplicity with- 
out frivolity, and an adaptation to the heart, which is not found 
in every-day compositions. ¥’e believe our musical readers 
will be satisfied from the following specimens, that the forth- 
coming work is likely to have this character. 
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After this article was sent to press, the Editor, in a lecture before the Con- 
vention of Teachers at Boston, had occasion to describe the new system of mu- 
sical instruction formed under the direction of Pestalozzi, and adopted in the 
improved schools of Germany and Switzerland ; and by the aid of a juvenile 
choir, to present the following, and other specimens of a large collection of 
children’s music, which he had selected and brought to this country, together 
with the best manuals of the system, in the hope of introducing both into our 
schools. All these materials he has placed in the hands of Mr Mason, and some 
gentlemen associated with him, who are pledged for their publication and the 
promotion of this object. The system has long been tested in Europe. It has 
also been tried in this country, and a gentleman who observed its results, says, 
in a letter to the editor :— 


‘1 entered upon the examination of the system with some prejudices ; but the 
more I have examined it, the more | am convinced of its superiority over the 
common method, especially in the simple manner in which the principles of ma- 
sic are presented to the mind of the child. The pupils of the infant school 
whieh I visited, after a short period of instraction in rhythm (time) only, surpas- 
sed in accuracy of time, our ordinary choirs of singers. 


THE RISING SUN. 
Andante. _— 
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2 With grateful hearts and voices 3 O shed thy radiance o’er us, 
We hail the kindly rays ; And cheer each yoo mind ; 
All nature now rejoices, Like thee our Lord is glorious, 
And sings thy Makers praise. Like thee our God is kind. 
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THE MORNING CALL. C. M. 


Allegretto. 
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| Friends awake ! From its slumbers now a- 
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2. Brother wake ! Every one around is striving, 
Hark! the cheerful lark is singing, ‘or some new delight. 
And the hills and dales are ringing 
With her joyful hymn, 3. All awake ! 
See ! the sun with splendor beaming, 
2. Sister wake ! O’er the distant waters streaming, 


Everything is now reviving — Pours his glorious light. 
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Art. X.—Proeress or Femate Epucation. 


[We believe there is much truth in a remark in the Western 
Review, that ‘If this world is ever to become a happier and better 
world, woman, well ecucated, disciplined, and principled, sensible of 
her influence, and wise and benevolent to exert it aright, must be the 
original mover in the great work.’ In this view we have solicited the 
following communication, from a veteran in female education, and 
should rejoice to receive others of a similar kind.} 


Mr Eprror—Convinced that I cannot be better employed 
than in promoting the interests of education, and especially that 
of females, from whose nurseries we are to receive men of 
wisdom, to fill every department of useful influence in society, — 
I cheerfully comply with your request, to state what I know of 
the rise and progress of Female Education in this country, during 
the half century past. ‘The place of my nativity was in the 
vicinity of Hartford (Connecticut), and my acquaintance some- 
what extended in the county. In 1770, common schools were 
opened to every child, and the expense of instruction paid by 
the public, partly by the school fund, which was then but sinall, 
and partly by town taxes. In larger districts, the schools were 
kept six months in the year, in the smaller, two, three, or four 
months. The branches taught were spelling, reading, writing, 
and rarely even the first rules of arithmetic. The Assembly’s 
Catechism was repeated at the close of every Saturday fore- 
noon school. ‘Those of good memory could repeat the whole 
hundred and eight answers, the ten commandments, a part of 
Dilworth’s Rules of Spelling, the stops and marks of distinction, 
and the prosody. Dilworth’s Spelling Book was introduced about 
the year 1762. I have known boys that could do something 
in the four first rules of arithmetic. Girls were never taught it. 
At public examinations, as late as 1774, in some instances 
earlier, the speaking of pieces and dialogues was introduced, 
and specimens of writing; but I never recollect arithmetic. 
Whether the school consisted of thirty, sixty, or even one hun- 
dred, which I have known, one teacher only was employed, 
and among his pupils there were sometimes twenty A B C 
scholars. 

Girls had no separate classes, though generally sitting on 
separate benches. A merchant from Boston, resident in my 
native town, who was desirous to give his eldest daughter the 
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best education, sent her to that city, one quarter, to be taught 
needlework and dancing, and to improve her manners in. good 
and genteel company.’ ‘To complete this education, another 
quarter, the year following, was spent at Boston. A third 
quarter was then allowed her at the school of a lady in Hart- 
ford. Another female among my school-mates was allowed 
to attend the same school for the period of three months, to 
attain the same accomplishments of needlework, good reading, 
marking, and polished manners. These are the only instances 
of female education, beyond that of the common schools before 
described, which I knew, in a town of considerable extent on 
Connecticut River, until 1776. Soon after that period, I saw 
and instructed two young ladies, who had attended the private 
instruction of a neighboring clergyman. 

In 1779, -two students of Yale College, during a long vaca- 
tion, after the British trogps invaded New Haven, had each a 
class of young ladies, who were taught arithmetic, geography, 
composition, &c., for the term of one quarter. 

One of these students,* during his senior year in college, 
in the severe winter of 1779-80, kept a young ladies’ school in 
New Haven, consisting of about twentyfive scholars, in which 
he taught grammar, geography, composition, and the elements 
of rhetoric. ‘The success of this school was such as to encour- 
age a similar school in another place, and with about the same 
number of scholars. ‘These attempts led to the opening of a 
similar school in Newburyport, which was supported two quar- 
ters only. Before that period the Moravians had opened a 
school for females in Bethlehem. This place has been long 
celebrated for its numbers, and continues to enjoy a high repu- 
tation, notwithstanding its many rivals. Full to overflowing, 
when they could accommodate no more, they opened other 
branches in other places, which I cannot enumerate. 

In 1780, in Philadelphia, for the first time in my life, I heard 
a class of young ladies parse English. After the success of the 
Moravians in female education, the attention of gentlemen of 
reputation and influence was turned to the subject. Dr’s 
Morgan, Rush (the great advocate of education), with others, 
whom I cannot name, instituted an academy for females in 
Philadelphia. ‘Their attention, influence, and fostering care 
were successful, and from them sprang all the following and 


* Rev. William Woodbridge, afterwards principal of the Medford Female 
Seminary. 
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celebrated schools in that city. I have seen a pamphlet of 
about one hundred pages, entitled the ‘ Rise and Progress of 
the Female Academy in Philadelphia,’ to which I must refer 
for farther and more particular information. 

About the year 1785, young ladies were taught in the higher 
branches of education by Dr Dwight, in his Academy at 
Greenfield, ja the State of Connecticut, and his influence was 
exerted with great effect, in improving the state of female 
education. 

In the year 1789, a Female Academy was opened in Med- 
ford, within five miles of Boston, so far as | am informed, the 
first establishment of the kind in New England.* This was 
the resort of scholars from all the Eastern States. ‘The place 
was delightful and airy, containing ample and commodious 
buildings, and fruit gardens of about five acres. 

Here the school flourished in numbers for seven years, 
until the estate was divided and sold, and its removal became 
necessary. Seven years of experiment, however, had evinced 
the practicability of the plan. Schools upon a similar plan, and 
female high schools, in which the arts and sciences are taught, 
were soon multiplied, and a new order of things arose upon 
the female world. 

A simple request in the Annals of Education would, I doubt 
not, call forth a general return of the number of establishments, 
teachers, and pupils, with many facts not known or not recol- 
lected by the writer, in regard to the history of female educa- 
tion among us. 





Art. XI.—Jacororan System or Instrvcrion. 


Louvain, (NETHERLANDs,) Aveust, 1829. 
My Dear Frrenp—Years have passed since you repeated 
to me the remark of Sir Isaac Newton, ‘ If I have any superi- 
ority over other men, it is due to nothing but industry and 
patient thought. I keep the subject constantly before me and 
wait till the first dawnings open slowly, by little and little, into a 
full and clear light.’ You told me how much you had profited 


“ A friend has mentioned an academy which gave instruction to females 
in the higher branches, at New Ipswich, Massachusetts, at about the same 
period. We shall be bappy to know any facts on this subject in the possession 
of correspondents. 
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by this method of study, and I have myself more than once, 
experienced its utility. I have just become acquainted with a 
system of instruction in which this is adopted as a fundamental 
maxim. It is that of Mr Jacotot, a French professor in the 
university of Louvain. It will be consoling to those who dread 
innovation, to learn that he does not claim to have discovered 
any new principles, but only to have combined and applied 
well known and long admitted truths, in a new and simple man- 
ner, so as to produce uncommon results. His greg aim is to 
render every individual a self-instructer on the plan of Newton. 

He adopts to the full extent the maxim of the productive school 
of education which I have formerly mentioned to you, thet the 
pupil must he the agent in the acquisition of knowledge, that 
the only duty of the master is to require him to act, to oblige 
him to fix his attention on the subject before him, to stimulate 
him to observe, to learn, and to reflect. In vocal music or in 
spoken language, the master becomes the object of imitation. 
He must be regarded like the piano, as a machine which 
translates for the ear the written sign addressed to the eye. 
But in all other cases he only presents the object to the pupil, 
calls his attention to its different parts, and obliges him to ob- 
serve, and compare, and reflect again and again. In short, the 
great object is to arouse the mind to exert its energies and not 
to render it sluggish by continual assistance ; to make the indi- 
vidual conscious of his own powers instead of leaving him to 
feel himself dependent on others. ‘The spur does not give the 
horse his strength,’ observes Jacotot, ‘ nor is it necessary to ex- 
plain to him how he shall move his limbs. Let the rider only 
rouse his will, and the effort will lead him to the result.’ 

You will perceive by these statements, that Mr Jacotot has 
endeavored to devise a system of instruction and not of educa- 
tion. At the same time the laborious, and patient, and indepen- 
dent efforts it requires, must promote the developement of the 
faculties and the formation of the character. It is obviously 
best adapted to mature minds; and the great object which its 
author proposes is the ‘ intellectual emancipation of those who 
are grovelling in ignorance, from the belief that knowledge is 
beyond their reach.’ He wishes to convince every man, how- 
ever poor and ignorant, that he can acquire all the knowledge 
that he needs ; and that, if he remain ignorant, it will be only for 
want of time or for want of effort. 

Upon these principles, M. Jacotot has founded methods of in- 
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struction, which have been applied with surprising effect in several 
schools. The system was examined by a commission of the 
government of the Netherlands and met their entire approbation. 
it has since been examined and introduced by a number of intel- 
ligent men, especially in Paris, and has received the recommen- 
dation of the ‘Journal d’Education et d’Instruction’ of that 
city. At some future period I will explain his plans more fully, 
and you can then judge of its excellences and defects. 
At present I can only annex specimens of composition, written 
in my presence, on a subject given by myself, by two young 
ladies of a sehool taught on the plan of M. Jacotot, whose native 
language was the French. ‘The first was written after six 
months, and the second after thirteen months study of the Eng- 
lish, an hour or two daily. They exhibit the results of this 
method of training, in regard to thought as well as to language. 
They are of course uncorrected. Yours, &c. C. W. 


Specimens og CoMPposITIon. 


Modesty.—Modesty is a kind of reserve which procures to 
man moderation and prudence. Silent and discretion are the 
companions of modesty. ‘The man who has that quality speaks 
never without reason, acts always with prudence, and his words 
served to give good counsels to they who have not experience. 

Every one loves the modest man for his good qualities, and 
his virtue, but without virtue nothing is well, the good actions 
which are done without that desire to oblige served to nothing. 


Modesty.— Modesty is the ornament of knowledge, the charm 
of qualities, the reserve of timidity, and the mark of the feeble 
opinion that one has from himself, ignorant to vanity, to pride, 
to haughtiness, it has the softness of simplicity and the dis- 
cretion of virtue. ‘True modesty is not that ridiculous fear of 
critic and of blame which prevents man from acting and even 
from speaking according to his own ideas; then it is only a 
false shame which retains man and opposes itself to the good he 
should do, by the idea that it shall be thought bad. 

True modesty is the absence of ostentation, of affectation, and 
of pretension : the modest man does not fear to act ; but he 
does it with the thought that it may be wrong, and not with 
that, that it may be thought so! 

Modesty is an enemy to vanity and to flattery, a compauion 
of true merit and of virtue, and often a disguise of pride. 
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Arr. X1T1.—Practicat Lessons. 
1. SPELLING. 


Tue following method of teaching spelling, the writer has 
tried with success in his school. 

Let a class take their places at a recitation seat, or ip a reci- 
tation room, with their slates, and something like the following 
dialogue passes. 

Teacher. 1 have a new exercise to propose to you. Let 
one of you take this reading book, and name the most difficult 
words, and as fast as they are named, let the others write them 
in a2 column, upon the slate. I shall afterwards come and see 
if they are right. Should you like to try this ? 

Alli the Children. Yes, Sir. 

Teacher. 1 am afraid you will not succeed very well the 
first time, but you may try. Whom will you appoint to take 
the book? It must be somebody who will be judicious in 
selecting the words, and who will speak distinctly. 

One of the Children. 1 nominate A. 

Teacher. How many are in favor of asking A. to dictate 
the words? 

The children raise their hands. 

Teacher. It is a vote. 

The teacher may give them any cautions which he thinks 
necessary, and then leave them. I do not know with how 
young children this plan would succeed. I have tried it with 
very happy results upon a class of pupils whose age was be- 
tween ten and twelve. This mode of requesting the children 
to appoint a chairman to preside over them, will, when first 
proposed, excite attention by its singularity, and be carried 
into effect rather awkwardly ; but a very little practice makes 
the youngest children quite familiar with it, and the teacher 
can often derive great advantage and assistance from it. I think 
that every class in a school ought to be in such a state that 
it can, upon occasion, organise itself in this manner, appoint its 
officers, and transact any simple and definite business like the 
above, with readiness and without confusion. It is much easjer 
to do this than would at first be supposed. 

Afier fifteen minutes, the teacher may return and look a 
little at the result of their work. 

Teacher. Do you like to do such business yourselves, or 
do you not like it ? 
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Children. We like it. 

Teacher. Have you found any difficulties in the way ? 

B.A. did not speak loud enough ; I could not hear all the 
words. 

C. He read too fast; I could not keep up all the time. 

The teacher will remember these, or anything else which 
may be mentioned, as dangers to be guarded against the next 
time, and then he may examine the slates particularly, himself, 
or he may say, 

Should you like now to finish your work by examining it 
yourselves, if I will tell you how? 

Children. Yes, Sir. 

Teacher. Well then, let A., who copied his words from the 
book, now spell them aloud, one after another, while each of 
you look over your own slates. Whenever any of you come 
to one which is wrong, you must write it correctly at one side. 
A. must stop long enough fer this to be done. When you have 
gone through the whole, A. may take all the slates and bring 


them to my desk, and the class may then take their seats. 
A. TEACHER. 


2. DerscrirpTion AND DRAWING. 


ALTHovGH not directly engaged in the business of instruction, 


I find it far more delightful to watch the effect of experiments . 


upon mind, than of those which are performed on mere matter. 
Let teachers be but as diligent as chemists, and we shall have 
proportional improvements in education,—and it is important to 
record results even in some cases of failure. ‘The inaccurate 
use of language is a frequent source of error and difficulty in 
social intercourse. It is important, therefore, to accustom 
children early to express their feelings and describe the objects 
around them with precision. In visiting a school, I employed 
the following exercise in reference to this object. 

Children ! suppose I did not know how to make a capital 
letter N ; how would you tell me to doit? You must tell me 
one thing at atime. What shall I do first? ‘ First draw a 
line.’ I drewa horizontal line (—). ‘Not so.’ So then(\)? 
‘No; but straight up and down.’ ‘That is called perpendicu- 
lar. Well; 1 have drawn a perpendicular line (|). What 
next? ‘ Draw another line.’ I drew another line parallel (| | ). 
‘ Not so, but joined to the other.’ So, then(L)? ‘No; from 
the top.’ Do you mean so(1)? ‘No; to the right hand.’ 
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So, then ([)? ‘No; from the top to the right hand down- 
wards.’ At what angle *? ‘ At an acute angle.’ Is it so(N)? 
‘Yes; that is right. Now draw another line from the end of 
that.’ Well, I have done it(V). ‘No; it must be perpen- 
dicular.’ Is that right (N)? ‘ Yes, Sir.’ 

Now, give the directions all at once to make a capital N. 
‘ Draw a line perpendicular. Draw another line from the top 
of the first, downward, at an acute angle. Then draw another 
line from the end of the second line, perpendicularly upwards.’ 
That is right. Now you see, children, that if you expect to 
have others do as you wish, you mbst tell them exactly what 
you mean ; and you see it is very easy to give plain directions, 
if you will only think; and when you are impatient with any 
one, because he has not done what you wished, always remem- 
ber that perhaps you did not describe it exactly. 

But we must learn also to do carefully what others tell us, 


and for this purpose also, we must think. “Now let us see if you 


ean draw something I will describe — draw a perpendicular 
lines From the top draw a line downward to the left at an 
acute angle ; and another to the right at the same angle. Draw 
a line from one of these lines to the other, in the middle of the 
perpendicular line, and at right angles to it. Now rub out the 
perpendicular Jine. What have you made? ‘ A capital let- 
ter A.’ 

Draw the three first lines again. Now join these lines at the 
bottom. What have you made? ‘A triangle divided by a 
perpendicular.’ 

In this mode, accuracy in description and execution may be 
taught in connexion with lessons in linear drawing, and in 
printing, which is often useful in itself, in addition to its effects 
in giving command of the hand, and preparing for chirography. 


The instructress of this school observed that she had found 
no small benefit in regard to language, as well as geography, 
in calling upon her pupils to describe the pictures of a geogra- 
phy, as recommended by the author. ‘They are as legitimate 
subjects of questions and description as maps.—Ep. 


* This of course implies a previous acquaintance with the names of different 
angles, which is very easily given. 
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3. GerocrapHy. 


In showing the map or chart of the world to children, it is of 
great importance to correct the impression which may arise, that 
all parts may be seen at once. ‘This may be done by compa- 
ring it directly with the different sides of a globe, or by present- 
ing a similar map, rolled so as to form a cylinder, or by several 
projections, embracing the polar and intermediate projections, 
or by a means more simple which the writer proposed seve- 
ral years ago, but of which circumstances prevented the execu- 
tion, by printing the hemispheres on opposite sides of the paper, 
or in such a manner that they may be placed in opposition. 

Another mode of guarding against such errors, is that adopted 
by Mr Gallaudet in the instructions of the deaf and dumb. He 
endeavored to represent the opposite portion of the globe as it 
would appear to us if the earth were transparent, and drew upon 
the floor a figure which exhibited the various countries in thei 
position in relation to our own. ‘The pupils were thus accus- 
tomed to describe the situation of countries, not by pointing to 
the east or west in general, but precisely towards them, without 
reference to artificial divisions. 'The course to be pursued in 
order to reach them, should be the subject of special examina- 
tion, and will be aided often by the polar projection. — Ep. 





Art. XII[.—Convention or Treacuers. 
PROCEEDINGS. 4 


Ar a meeting of teachers holden in Boston in March, 1830, 
a committee was appointed to prepare a draft of a Constitution, 
and present it to another meeting to be called by them for this 
purpose. 

In consequence of an invitation issued by the committee to 
teachers and friends of education, a large number of gentlemen 
from various parts of the country, convened at the hall of the 
Representatives in Boston, on the 19th August, 1830, at eight 
o’clock. 

The meeting was called to order by Mr E. Bailey, chairman 
of the committee of arrangements. 

A committee was appointed to nominate a chairman and a 
secretary of the Convention ; and after retiring a few minutes, 
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they reported the nomination of Hon. Wm. B. Calhoun for 
chairman, and G. B. Emerson for secretary. 

After some discussion upon the question whether any except 
teachers should be called upon to assist in the business of the 
convention, the report of the committee was accepted, and Hon. 
Wm. B. Calhoun took the chair, 

The report of the committee was then read, and ordered to 
be printed for the use of the members. It was also announced 
that arrangements had been made for the delivery of a number 
of lectures on various subjects relating to education, and a eom- 
mittee of five was appointed to receive the names, places of re- 
sidence and occupation of those who were desirous of forming 
an association of teachers. Jos. Wm, McKean, M. D., was 
chosen assistant secretary. 

It was voted that a part of the area of the hall should be 
appropriated during the lectures to ladies engaged in instruction. 

A committee of three was appointed to select several subjects. 

ertaining to education, to be made topics for discussion in this 
dy, provided that the business of the Convention should admit. 

At eleven o’clock the Convention adjourned to hear an address, 
previously appointed, from President Wayland, on the object of 
intellectual education and the proper means of attaining it. 

At three o’clock a lecture was delivered by Professor New- 
man of Bowdoin College, on the best means of teaching rhe- 
toric and composition. 

At five o’clock, P. M., the Convention was again called to or- 
der by the chairman, and it was voted to enter upon the discus- 
sion of the Constitution, article by article. This discussion was 
continued during the remainder of that and the succeeding day. 
The principal subject of debate was the extent and comprehen- 
siveness to be given to the name and objects of the society. The 
original expectation had been that it would be chiefly confined 
to New England, and that its members would consist almost 
exclusively of teachers. The presence, however, of many gen- 
tlemen, from all parts of the Union, and of various professions 
and employments, induced the members to concur in the de- 
sign of adopting a more extended plan. The necessary amend- 
ments were made, and the Constitution finally adopted unani- 
mously. 

Aug. 20. A committee of fifteen were appointed by nomi- 
nation from the chair, to nominate the officers of the Institute, 
there being at least one member from each State represented in 
the Convention. 
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The Secretary was authorized to receive the admission fee 
from gentlemen who might become members of the Institute, 
and to account therefor to the Treasurer when one should be 
chosen. 

The Convention heard this day the following lectures: 

On the value of Classical Literature. By C. C. Felton, of 
Cambridge. 

On the best modes ef teaching arithmetic. By Warren 
Colburn, of Lowell. 

On Physical Educagion. By J. C. Warren, of Boston. 


Aug. 21. The Convention was called to order by the Secre- 
tary, in the absence of the Chairman. It being made known 
to the Convention that Mr Calhoun had signified to a gentle- 
man of the Committee, that it would be out of his power to be 
present with the Convention this day, the Committee on Nomi- 
nations was instructed to nominate a successor to the chair. 
The committee nominated Hon. Wm. Sullivan, of Boston, 
who was unanimously elected, and who soon after took the 
chair. 

The following resolution was unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Convention be presented 
to Mr Calhoun, for the able, dignified and faithful manner in 
which he has discharged the duties of its presiding office, and 
that the Secretary be requested to communicate to Mr Cal- 
houn a copy of this resolution. 

A clause had been inserted in the Constitution, requiring that 
the annual meetings of the Institute should be opened with 
prayer. It being understood that some members of the Con- 
vention belonging to the Society of Friends, whose principles 
do not permit stated times for prayer, could not on this account 
sign a Constination which required thera, the vote adopting the 
constitution was reconsidered, the article in question was 
stricken out, and the following was passed as a resolution of 
the Convention. 

Resolved, That in the opinion of the Convention it is expe- 
dient, that the annual meetings of the Institute be opened with 
prayer by some gentleman to be designated by the presiding 
officer. 

The Convention was soon after dissolved, and a meeting of 
the Institute called. Hon. Win. Sullivan was appointed chair- 
man, and Mr Geo. B. Emerson secretary pro tempore. 

The list of officers as nominated by the committee, was or- 
dered to be printed for the use of the members. 
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Lectures on the following subjects were delivered to the In- 
stitute this day : 


On the structure of School Rooms, and on School Apparatus. 
By Wm. J. Adams, of New York. 

On Spelling, and on ‘Teaching the Meaning of Words. By 
G. F. Thayer, of Boston. 

On the Infant School System of Education and the extent to 
which it may be profitably applied to Primary Schools. By 
Wm. Russell, of Boston. 


Aug. 23. The Report of the Committee on Nominations was 
recommitted at their request, and after some amendments were 
made, it was presented again to the Institute. The votes were 
then taken, on a general ticket, and a committee appointed to 
count them. 

In the afternoon the committee for counting the votes, re- 
ported that the following gentlemen were elected officers of the 
society for the ensuing year, and by vote of the Institute they 
were directed to be published without titles.* 


OFFICERS OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION 
_ For THE years 1830—1831. 


‘ er ag Wayland, jr., President of Brown University, Provi- 
ence, R. I. 

Vice-Presidents.—W m. B. Calhoun, Springfield, Mass.; Wm. Sullivan, 
Boston, Mass. ; John Adams, Andover, Mass.; John Park, Boston, Mass. ; 
Nathan Lord, President of Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H.; Thos. H. 
Gallaudet, Hartford, Ct.; Andrew Yates, Chittenengo, N. Y.; Theodore 
Frelinghuysen, Newark, N. J.; Roberts Vaux, Philadelphia, Pa.; Wm. C. 
Fowler, Middlebury, Vt.; Reuben Haines, Germantown, Pa. ; Benjamin O. 
Peers, Lexington, Ky. ; Nathan Guilford, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Recording Secretary.—Gideon F. Thayer, Boston, Mass. 

Corresponding Secretaries.—Solomon P. Miles, Boston, Mass. ; Wm. C. 
Woodbridge, Hartford, Ct. 

Tveasurer.—Benjamin D. Emerson, Boston, Mass. 

Curaters.—Abraham Andrews, Josiah Holbrook, Boston, Mass. ; William 
Russell, Milton, Mass. 
me ee Bailey, Jacob Abbot, George B. Emerson, Boston, 

ass. 

Counsellors.—Wm. J. Adams, New York ; James G. Carter, Lancaster, 
Mass ; Joseph Emerson, Weathersfield, Ct.; C. C. Felton, Cambridge, Mass ; 
Wm. Forrest, New York, N. Y.; Walter R. Johnson, Philadelphia, Pa.; J. 
Kingsbury, Providence, R. I.; Samuel P. Newman, Professor in Bowdoin 
College, Brunswick, Me.; Henry K. Oliver, Salem, Mass.; Asa Rand, 
Boston, Mass.; O. A. Shaw, Richmond, Va.; Elipha White, John’s Island, 
Ss. C. 


* The list of officers with their titles, as reported by the committee for 
counting the votes, was sent to the press for our last number, before the order 
for omitting the titles had been passed. 
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In the evening a meeting was held, at which reports were 
made, by gentlemen from various parts of the country, of the 
state of education in their respective vicinities. 

The following lectures were delivered this day : 

On Linear Drawing, connected with Penmanship, as an 
elementary branch of Education. By W. R. Johnson, of 
Philadelphia. 

On the Advantages and Defects of Monitorial Instruction, 
and the Expediency of introducing this Method of Teaching 
into Common Schools and Academies. By H. K. Oliver, of 
Salem, Mass. 

On the Purpose of Elementary Instruction, and the teaching 
of Geography. By J. G. Carter, of Lancaster. 


Aug. 24. The Institute were occupied principally in hear- 
ing lectures, and in arranging some details of little public im- 
portance. 

The Board of Directors was organized, and at their first 
meeting a committee was appointed to prepare an address to 
the public, and obtain subscriptions for the purchase of a libra 
and apparatus for the Institute. ‘This is to be placed in a hall 

rovided for this purpose, which may serve as an Athenzeum of 

ducation, a deposit for all new works and periodicals relating 
to the subject, and a place of resort for teachers and the friends 
of Education who may visit Boston. 

The Lectures which were delivered this day, were as fol- 
lows : 

On Lyceums and Societies for the diffusion of Useful Knowl- 
edge. By N. Cleaveland, of Newbury. 

On Geometry and Algebra. By F. J. Grund, of Boston. 

On teaching Music as a branch of Common Education. 
By Wm. C. Woodbridge, of Hartford, Conn. 

On Elocution, with particular reference to the Teaching of 
Reading. By J. Pierpont, of Boston. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


Preamble.—We, whose names are hereunto subjoined, pledging our zeal- 
ous efforts to promote the cause of popular education, agree to adopt the 
following Constitution, and to obey the By-Laws made in conformity thereto. 


Article 1—Name and Object.—The Society shall be known by the title 
of the American InstiTureE or InstrucTioNn. Its object shall be the 
diffusion of useful knowledge in regard to education. 
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Article II.—Members.—1. Any gentleman of good moral character, inter- 
ested in the subject of Education, may become a member of this Institute, 
by signing this Constitution, and paying, at the time of his admission, a fee 
of one dollar. 

2. An annual assessment of one dollar, shall be laid upon each member ; 
by neglecting to pay which, for more than one year after due notice from the 
Treasurer, he shall cease to be a member of the society. 

3. Any gentleman, by paying at one time the sum of twenty dollars, shall 
become a member of the Institute for life, and be exempted from all future 
assessments. 

4. Honorary members may be elected by the Institute, at the recommen- 
dation of two thirds of the Directors present at any stated meeting of that 


5. For dishonorable, or immoral conduct, agnember may be dismissed from 
the society, by a vote of two thirds of the members present, at any regular 
meeting. 

6. Ladies, engaged in the business of instruction, shall be invited to hear 
the annual address, lectures, and reports of committees on subjects of Educa- 


tion. 

Article IIT.—Meetings.—1. The annual meeting of the Institute shall be 
held at Boston, on the Thursday next preceding the last Wednesday in 
August, at such place and hour as the Boar! of Directors shall order. 

2. Special meetings may be called by the Directors. 

8. Due notice of the meetings of the society shall be given in the public 

mals. 

Article IV.—Officers.—1. The officers of the society shall be a President, 
Vice Presidents, a Recording Secretary, two Corresponding Secretaries, 
a Treasurer, three Curators, three Censors, and twelve Counsellors, who 
shall constitute a Board of Directors. 

2. The officers shall be elected annually, in August, by ballot. 

Article V.— Duties of Officers.—1. The President, or, in his absence, one 
of the Vice Presidents, or, in their absence, a President pro tempore, shall 
preside at the meetings of the Institute. 

2. The Recording Secretary shall notify all meetings of the society, and of 
the Board of Directors; and he shall keep a record of their transactions, 

3. The Corresponding Secretaries, subject to the order of the Board of 
Directors, shall be the organs of communication with other societies, and 
with individuals. 

4. The Treasurer shall collect and receive all moneys of the Institute, and 
shall render an accurate statement of all his receipts and payments, annually, 
and whenever called upon by the Board of Directors; to whom he shall 
give such bonds for the faithful performance of his duty, as they shall re- 
quire. He shall make no payment except by their order. 

5. To the Board of Directors shall be entrusted the general interests of 
the Society, with authority to devise and carry into execution such measures 
as may promote its objects. It shall be their duty to appoint some suitable 
person to deliver an address before the Institute, at their annual meeting ; 
to seleet competent persons to serve on Standing Committees, or to deliver 
lectures, on such subjects relating to education, as they may deem expedient 
and useful ; to collect such facts, as may promote the general objects of the 
society ; and to provide convenient accommodations for the meetings. They 
shall, at the annual meeting, exhibit their records, and report to the Institute. 

They shall have power to fill all vacancies in their Board, from members 
of the woeiaey, and make By-Laws for its government. 

6. It shall be the particular duty of the Curators to select books, and to 
take charge of the library of the Institute. 


ae 
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7. The Censors shall have authority to procure for publication the annual 
address and lectures. It shall be their duty to examine the annual reports 
of the Standing Committees, and all other communications made to the 
society ; and to publish such of them as, in their estimation, may tend to 
throw light on the subject of education, and aid the faithful instructer in the 
discharge of his duty. 

8. It shall be the duty of the President, the Vice Presidents, and Coun- 
sellors, severally, torecommend to the consideration of the Board of Directors, 
such subjects of inquiry, as, in their opinion, may best advance the great 
objects of the Institute. 

9. Stated meetings of the Board of Directors shall be held at Boston on the 
first Wednesday in January; on the last Wednesday in May; and on the 
day next preceding that of the annual meeting of the Institute in August. 

Article VI.—By-Laws and Amendments.—1. By-Laws, not repugnant 
to this Constitution, may be «opted at any regular meeting. 

2. This Constitution may be altered or amended, by a vote of two thirds of 
the members present at the annual meeting, provided two thirds of the 
Directors, present at a stated meeting, shall agree to recommend the pro- 
posed alteration or amendment. 


NOTICES. 


First Lessons in Practical Geometry, containing such Pro- 
blems as are essentially necessary in Exercising most of the 
Industrious Professions. Intended for the Use of Students in 
Elementary Schools. Translated from the French of L. 
Gaultier, by Watrer R. Jounson, Principal of the High 
School, Philadelphia. 1829. 12mo. pp. 54. 


Several elementary treatises on geometry have been recently published, 
some of which have been noticed in this work. These First Lessons have 
a distinct object, being exclusively practical. The use of the book is de- 
signed to give the pupil a true eye and a skilful hand, and to make him 
acquainted with important processes, to facilitate future business, and not to 
teach the theory of the science. It would be a very useful text book even 
in those schools where the theory of geometry is not taught, and in others 
it might advantageously precede, or follow, Grund’s, or any other theoretical 
work on this subject. 


History of the United States. By B. Davenport. 18mo. 
pp. 144. 

This book is a sort of historical catechism. The plan of teaching any 
science by questions and printed answers, to be studied and committed to 
memory by the pupil, is now generally condemned. It is peculiarly inap- 
propriate in history. The Declaration of Independence and the Constitution 
of the United States, which the work likewise contains, are of course valu- 
able wherever they are found. 


A Collection of Colloquial Phrases, on every Topic necessary 
to maintain Conversation, &.—so disposed as considerably to 
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facilitate the acquisition of a correct Pronunciation of the 
French. By A. Bolmar. Carey & Lea. Philadelphia. pp. 216. 
18mo.. 

The appearance of this manual is much in its favor. The following extract 
from the preface will give farther information in regard to the plan and object 
of the work. 

*This little work, which it is hoped will be found to answer the end for 
which it has been compiled, is composed of the phrases most select and most 
necessary to maintain a conversation ; part of which have been written by 
the author, and the rest culled by him from other works. 

*The greatest care has been taken in the selection, that the sentences 
should be free from a single word calculated to offend the most scrupulous 
reader; and that the language should be correct ; and it is hoped that every 
sentence will present those modes of expré®sion only, which are received 
among persons of education in both countries.’ 


The Juvenile Speaker. By Samuel Putnam. 


This is a very excellent collection of extracts in prose and verse, adapted 
to the minds ot vate children. They are not new, but they are among the 
most popular specimens of writings for children. Every one, we believe, 
either conveys useful information or an iinportant moral lesson. 


Easy Lessons in Geography and History. By Joseph Allen, 
Minister of Northborough, Mass. Third Edition. pp. 96. 


It will not be consistent with the limits of this work and the extent of our 
subject to notice new editions, unless there is some important improvement. 
We introduce the preceding little work as indicating the progress of opinion 
in regard to the evils of the catechetieal form of instruction. We are glad 
to find Mr Allen giving his testimony against it, in changing the form of the 
History of New England, part fourth ; and we are much pleased with his 
simple style of narration. 


Library of Education. 


Mr William Russell, the editor of the first series of the Journal of Eda- 
cation, proposes to publish a work under this title, embracing selections from 
the works of eminent English writers in a series of volumes, to be published 
separately, issued at intervals of a few months. The first volume will be 
taken from the writings of Locke, and will be published in the course of the 
autumn. The plan seems to us excellent, and the compiler’s qualifications 
are well known. We see not how a student in education can dispense 
with such a work if hé has not the original. 


Manual for Instruction in Vocal Music. 


A work exhibiting the system of instruction referred to in Art. IX. of the 
resent number, is now preparing by Mr Ives, whose successful experiment 
its application to children is alluded to in that article, and will be published 
him, in connexion with Mr Mason, as early as possible. 
** 


We must transfer to the next number several notices of new publications, 
which we had prepared. 
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